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THE CAMBRIDGE HORSE RAILROAD. 

We present our readers on this page with an accurate view from 
the pencil of Mr. Hill, taken in Bowdoin Square, in front of the 
Revere House, depicting that admirable hotel, with some of the 
adjacent buildings and stores, and exhibiting prominently, in the 
foreground, the cars of the Cambridge Horse Railroad, just at 
present an interesting locomotive novelty. The tracks are now 
laid as far as Mount Auburn, between four and five miles from 
this city, with # branch extending to Porter’s Hotel in Old Cam- 
bridge, and over these fifteen cars, drawn each by two horses, 
make their regular trips during the day and evening. The receipts 
of cach car are stated to be about forty dollarsa day. Mr. Stiles, 
the superintendent, has proved himself an admirable manager, 
being always on hand and personally attending to the comfort of 
passengers and the interest of the road. The road cost, we are 
informed, about three huntired thousand dollars, and is built in a 
substantial manner. The establishment of this road is another 
proof of the progressive spirit of the day. Only a few years ago, 
there was no regular public commanication between the city pro- 
per and its saburbs. If a man wished to go to Roxbary, for in- 
stance, he had either to hire a private vehicle at a heavy expense, 


or to perform the journey—for it is quite a journey—on foot. 
Then came the Roxbury Hourly—an insane scheme, the old fogies 
deemed it. These worthy and venerable gentlemen shook their 
sage heads, and predicted all sorts of uncomfortable consequences 
from the lightning speed of the rising generation. But the specu- 
lation succeeded ; the coaches were multiplied; patronage poured 
in, and Roxbury began to fill up with people, who felt crowded in 
oar little city, and desired elbow room and air for their residences. 
Now all the suburbs are connected with the city, either by rail- 
road, by steam cars, or by omnibusses. The whole aspect of our 
surroundings is changed. In the place of barren and unproduc- 
tive hills, covered with rocks and pines, we have beautiful tracts 
of cultivated land, parcelled out into gardens and lawns, and beau- 
tified with tasteful and neat residences, from the costly villa of the 
semi-millionaire, to the snug little cottage of the mechanic or 
laboring man. This change has been the result of improved 
means of intercommunication between the city and the environs. 
Omnibus life is quite a feature in our social system. The omni- 
busses are commodious and elegant, with fine horses, and driven 
by accomplished “whips.” They radiate in all directions. Horse 
railroads are an advance on omnibusses. For some years they 
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have been in successful operation in New York city, and also in 
Brooklyn and Williamsburg, where the generous width of the 
streets permits their employment without detriment to any inter 
est. They can never be introduced to a similar extent in Boston, 
because the founders of this village, never dreaming of its possi- 
ble magnitude, were excessively economical in laying out the town 
thoroughfares. Our widest avenue within the limits of the city 
proper is too contracted for the vehicular tide which flows through 
it already. Washington Street mast be relieved of the pres- 
sure on it, and before long, Tremont Street will suffer from the 
crowd. Still, there is no reason why several of the surrounding 
towns should not be connected with the city by horse railroads. 
There can be no doubt that they would do a lucrative business. 
The success of the Cambridge road may be considered as a fixed 
fact. Besides those whose business compels them to ride in them 
to and fro, thousands of citizens weekly will avail themselves of 
this cheap and comnifortable means of transport, to go forth and 
breathe the fresh air, and enjoy the beantifal scenery of the environs. 
Mount Anburn itself, with its quiet shades and soothing influences, 
is an attraction; while beyond it and around it are scenes of ex- 
quisite rural beanty, which amply repay an occasional visit. 
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[From Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE TEXAN CRUISER: 


CALYPSO, THE WANDERER. 


A TALE OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY T. BURLINGAME ROSS. 


[conTINvED. ] 


CHAPTER 


From that time forth Father Rondo visited the prison as often 
as convenient. In another month he brought further word from 
Irenc. She was in Valladolid, and there she meant to stop 
through the winter, as she had found a comfortable home and was 
safe from danger. 

Thus the months wore away, and Clarence began to wonder if 
he should ever be free. A strong hope had thus far sustained 
him, but he began now to falter. He often asked of his jailors 
how the war was progressing, but they lied to him. He knew this 
from the statements of the priest. March came, with its winds 
and storms, and yet the prison doors were not opened. But ina 
few days from that time the officers who sometimes visited the 
cells wore strange expressions upon their countenances. Clarence 
kept a calendar upon the wall of his dungeon with an old nail 
which he had begged of his jailor for that purpose. One morn- 
ing, after eating his breakfast, he went to the wall to make his 
mark for that day. It was the ninth mark for March. 

“ Hark,” uttered Peter, as his master turned from the wall. 
What is that?” 

“ Perhaps the troops are turning out for drill,” answered Clar- 
ence. 

“No, no. Do you not hear that distant sound? That hum, 
as though a vast concourse of people were shouting ?” 

“ Ay—I do,” said the captain, bowing his head and listening. 

“ And did you not notice how pale and agitated the soldier 
looked who brought in our breakfast ?”” 

“TJ did not look at him.” 

* But I did—and I noticed that he was much moved, too.” 

Afver this the two prisoners listened attentively, and while they 
were thus listening Gonzales Rondo was admitted to their cell. 

“ Have you heard anything?” the priest asked, after the jailor 
had withdrawn. 

“ Yes, good father; and we were listening as you came in. 
What is it ?” 

“A large army of United States troops is landing opposite the 
city, and a heavy fleet of war ships is moored here.” 

“Ho!” cried the youth, leaping up and clasping his hands. 
“ My deliverance is nigh at hand.” 

“Do not found too much hope upon that, my son,” returned 
the priest, with a dubious shake of the head. “When peace 
is declared, then you may come forth from your prison, but I 
fancy this investment will not bring such an event about, unless 
afcer defeat here the Americans choose to capitulate.” 

“ Who commands the American forces ?” 

“General Winfield Scott, so I have heard.” 

“Then your city is gone,” pr d Clarence, in a calm, 
positive tone. “‘I know Vera Cruz is a strong place—strong 
when compared with other Mexican places—but it cannot with- 
stand the power of your enemy. Mark me—I know this.” 

“IT cannot agree with you, senor,” the priest replied, full as 
confidently. “ Why—even this castle is invulnerable to such a 
force. No, no—your hope lies not in that direction.” 

“Very well,” returned Clarence, with a smile, “we will not 
dispute this point now. Only let me say—and I say it with a full 
knowledge of all the circumstances—if Landero is wise, he will 
capitulate. If he does not—he will not only lose his city, but a 
most dreadful carnage must be the result. You know what dread- 
ful scenes must necessarily accompany the besieging of a lange 
and densely populated city.” 

“I know—I know,” said the priest, solemnly. ‘But ’tis the 
fate of war. O, why will men in their national capacity do that 
for which they would hang each other as individuals !” 

A long silence followed this utterance. Clarence felt that as a 
principle his friend’s proposition was correct, but an argument on 
the subject would bring on a consideration of the circumstances 
under which the war was commenced, and then only national 
prejudices would be stirred up. However, he at length said : 

“Of course all wars must be evil; but yet there may be cases 
where nothing else will settle the difficulty. Few men are yet so 
far advanced in the science of peace that they will not appeal to 
physical force.as a last resort to maintain their rights. Nations, 
you know, have no courts above themselves to decide these things.” 

“ True—true—no courts of their own making,” returned Ron- 
do, with a quiet movement of the head. “But they cannot say 
there is no court where all these things might be fairly adjusted 
—only they will not acknowledge its efficiency. They forget 
God’s laws.” 

Clarence merely nodded in reply to this, and then asked if any- 
thing more had been heard from Irene. 

“Yes,” answered the priest. “I heard from her yesterday. 
She was still in Valladolid, and there she will remain through the 
spring. She is well, and lives in the hope of seeing you once 
more.” 

“ Angel!” ejaculated the youth, with his hands clasped. “O, 
I tell thee, Gonzales Rondo, I shall see her ere many more weeks 
are past. As sure as fate the American army leave not this place 
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until the flag of our glorious Union waves from this old castle.” 

“Tt may be so, senor. For your sake I could even hope it ; but 
I cannot now.” a 

When the prisoners were left alone again they passed the time 
in listening to the hum of the distant army. When noon came, 
Clarence noticed the appearance of the man who brought his din- 
ner. He was pale and trembling. 

“* What is «il this noise we hear in the distance ?” asked Clar- 
ence, as the soldier was upon the point of turning away. 

The man turned and looked the speaker in the face, but he was 
not used to the dim light, and he could not see the prisoner’s 
face plainly. 

“It isan army come to be cut up and driven into the sea,” he 
at length replied, blusteringly. 

** Have the Americans come ?” the captain asked, honestly, 

“Yes. They’re fools—or else they’re blind.” 

“They must be,” rejoined Clarence, “ if they imagine the peo- 
ple here will surrender without fighting. I suppose you are pre- 
pared to fight to the death.” 

“Yes,” answered the Mexican, with a ghastly effort to appear 
bold and determined. 

And in a moment more he was gone. And so the day wore 
away, and when Clarence laid his head upon his hard pillow at 
night, he could still hear the busy hum that came up from the 
camp of his countrymen. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DOOR I8 UNBARRED. 


Nicurt followed day, and day came again, until Clarence had 
made seventeen marks for the days that had dawned in March. 
On the morning of the cighteenth he arose as usual, and when the 
soldier came with the breakfast, he noticed that he was more 
tremulous than usual, but no questions were asked. At length 
there came a strange stillness over the city. It seemed an oppres- 
sive, deathly silence. But it lasted not long. Soon there came 
a thunder-crash, and the old castle trembled to its very founda- 
tions. Anon the thundering commenced in the city, and ere long 
the air of the dungeon held the odor of exploding powder. 

“The bombardment has commenced,” shouted Clarence, clap- 
ping his hands. “ Ho, my noble boy, our people have opened 
the ball. As sure as fate this place must fall.” 

“T hope so,” returned Peter. 

“ But I know it. If the Mexicans are stubborn, they may hold 
out sometime, but they must come to it after a while.” 

And now the booming of the heavy artillery was incessant. 
One continuous roar filled the air, and the old castle shook like a 
reed hut in a gale. And there came the sound of that sharper, 
harsher crashing, as the huge shells burst about the place. So 
passed the long day away, and even into the night the earth shook 
with the bursting of the shells and rockets. 

Thus passed six days, during which the roar of cannon and 
mortars was almost incessant. On the morning of the seventh 
day Father Rondo made his appearance. He was pale and wan, 
and his step was tremulous. He extended his hand, but the salu- 
tation was performed in silence. 

“Good father,” said our hero, “I am glad you have come, for 
now I can know what is going on. How goes the siege ?” 

“ Alas, my son, it is a fearful work that is being done!” the 
priest replied, with a shudder. ‘I have read of wars, and I 
knew they were dreadful, but I never dreamed of such scenes of 
horror as have presented themselves to my gaze during the past 
few days.” 

“ Then the execution in the city is considerable ?” 

“O! dreadful—dreadfal !” 

“ But how goes it now ?” aked Clarence, who had more interest 
in the probable result, than in the mere work that was going on. 

“Our city is one vast slaughter house!”’ uttered Rondo, with 
his hands clasped upon his bosom. ‘“ Houses are torn in pieces ; 
the ground ploughed up by bursting shells, and the whole city 
running with the blood of its people! In every street the dead 
and dying are lying helpless and hopeless, and the agonizing 
groans sound above the roar of the cannon. One moment I be- 
held a family—a father and mother, whose heads were white with 
years, and some half dozen of children who clung to them for 
safety. On the next moment, I saw a huge shell fall directly in 
their midst, and in a second of time, the poor creatures were torn 
in pieces as if by the fangs and claws of some ravenous monster ! 
O, it is too dreadful, even for thought.” 

«But will not the city surrender ?”’ asked Clarence. 

“They must—they must,” the priest replied. ‘ Day before 
yesterday, many of the most wealthy citizens waited upon Lande- 
ro, and begged of him to capitulate; but he refused. And again, 
last night, the general was waited upon by many people; but he 
would not listen. Yet he must come to it. O, he is much to 
blame now, for if he has sense he must see that he cannot hold 
out many days more. Some have told me that they can hold out 
four days ; but this morning, one who ought to know told me that 
two days after this would be the longest. Our people are not on- 
ly falling fast, but our means are failing ; while the besiegers seem 
as fresh and strong as ever.” 

Clarence Howard did not say that he was pleased with this 
prospect, but his countenance told it for him; and if the priest 
noticed it, of course he could not marvel at it. : 

“ But I cannot remain here long,”’ resumed the visitor, “‘ for the 
dying sinners are being brought to our church by dozens, and I 
must be there to help shrive them. I came to speak of Irene. 
We may never meet again, for under such circumstances as now 
stand in the way of life here, there is no telling what may tran- 
spire cre another sun shall rise. I may fall or I may not be able 


‘to find you after the enemy have entered our city. Irene is in 


Valladolid, and there she will await your coming. Last evening 
there came a courier from the capital, and he brought word from 
Irene. She had heard from me, and sent a reply. And now, if 
we meet no more, you will make at once for Valladolid as soon as 
you conveniently can. There you will inquire for Carlos Men. 
drid. Irene is stopping with him.” 

After some further remarks upon the events of the siege, the 
priest took his leave. Hope was now a fixed fact in the young 
man’s soul. He listened to the roar of the guns, and he forgo, 
that people were dying—he only thought of the coming of the 
hour when his prison door should be thrown open. 

Night and day came again—and Clarence placed another mark 
upon his calendar. It was the twenty-sixth one for March. He 
had hardly fixed his mark when the firing ceased, and ere long a 
death-like stillness reigned over the place. 

“ Hark !” whispered Peter. 

“ Ay—hark !” shouted Howard, springing back and clasping 
his hands. “ Isn’t that a glorious sound ?” 

It was a shout—a prolonged, thundering shout of victory, that 
saluted the ears of the prisoners; and it came from the distant 
army, where the Americans were. 

Now the youthful captain was nervous and anxious. Each 
hour seemed an age, and he longed to greet his brave companions. 
But time was not moved aside at his prayer, nor could his long. 
ings expedite the transactions that were going on without. But 
the time came at length. When the dungeon had become dark 
and drear once more, and just as the prisoners had made up their 
minds that they were to spend another night in the prison, the 
tramp of heavy feet was heard in the long, arched corridor, and 
shortly afterwards the heavy door was opened. 

“Number one hundred and seven, ‘ prisoner of war,’”’ read an 
officer, who held an open book in his hand. “ Now whom have 
we here ?” 

“Great God, I thank thee!” ejaculated Clarence, raising his 
clasped hands towards heaven. ‘‘ Charley—don’t you know 
mse ?” 

“Eh? What? Whose voice is that?” 

“Clarence Howard owned it once.” 

“ Clar—what? Clarence Howard? God bless you, my dear 
fellow 

Half a dozen American officers crowded about the spot, and 
when they knew that the prisoner was in reality the noble com- 
mander of the Lone Star, their joy knew no bounds. 

The sun was just sinking when Howard emerged into the wide 
court of the castle, and for a moment a sensation of horror per- 
vaded his soul, for the ghastly evidences of the death-work that 
had been going on were to be seen upon all sides. 

“Suppose you go at once to the general’s quarters,” said the 
infantry captain who had released him. 

*T should like it,” retarned Howard. 

“ Then here—here are some of our boys just bound that way.” 

Howaré was introduced to the new-comers, and they received 

him with a joy which could not be assumed ; and ere long after- 
wards he was on his way, with Peter by his side. It was nearly 
dark when he reached the general’s quarters, and the old com- 
mander-in-chief was too busy to receive him then, so he retired 
with his new-found friends, and an evening of social enjoyment 
was 
About nine o’clock they started out for a stroll. American sen- 
tinels were posted over the city, and order seemed to prevail ; but 
the scene was a sad one. Against the starry sky the jagged walls 
of battered buildings arose in gloomy rebuke to the invaders, and 
ever and anon a deep groan would sound forth to tell that some 
of the poor victims still lived and suffered. The party remained 
out nearly two hours, and then returned to their quarters for the 
night. 

On the following morning Clarence received a visit from one 
of the general’s orderlies, who bade him wait upon the commander- 
in-chief at once. Our hero had eaten his breakfast, so he was 
ready to set out, and he accompanied the messenger back. He 
found the stout old general with numbers of his staff about him. 
He arose as the young captain was introduced, and extended his 
hand. 

“ Am I right, sir, in looking upon you as the commander of 
the Texan schooner-of-war which has done so much execution 
against the enemy?” asked Scott, gazing admiringly into the 
handsome face of the visitor. 

“T am the man, general,” replied Clarence, modestly. 

“ And how came you here?” the old commander asked. 

The youth told his story in as few words as possible. 

“* And besides all this,” he added, after he had told of tho mes- 
sage he had received from Irene, “ I knew that I should gain from 
the maiden some information of the privateers that had fitted out 
at this port, as her father knew them all, and had some interest 
in one or more of them. But I gained nothing, as you already 
know, save pretty snug winter quarters.” 

“ Well,” returned Scott, “you haven’t lost mach, for there's 
been nothing of much consequence going on since you were im- 
prisoned until we commenced this bombardment. And now what 
do you wish to do?” 

“I should like to work, but—what are to be your movements!” 

“I am for the Mexican capital, captain.” i 

“Then let me go with you, Give me a musket, and let me g°- 

“ We'll do better than that,” said the general, with » look of 
pleasure. “ You shall keep me company, and we'll find » com 
mission and a pair of ‘epaulettes for you ; by the powers, my dear 
sir, we need such good heads and arms as yours.” 

It was soon settled that the young officer should go with the 
army, and take his station near the commander-in-chief, until some 
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vacancy should occur where his presence should be more needed. 

During the remainder of the time that the army remained at Vera 

Cruz, Clarence spent the time very pleasantly with his brother 

officers. Scott opened the port to the commerce which had been 

languishing under the blockade, established a moderate tariff, and 
the gallant Worth in command of the city. 

Clarence saw Father Rondo several times, but he learned noth- 
ing more concerning Irene. One day the youth was in the church 
to which Rondo was attached, and had been conversing some 
time upon the subject of Irene and the peculiar circumstances 
under which she was placed, when his attention was arrested by 
two men who had been hidden behind one of the massive pillars. 
They seemed to be natives—Indians ; but their movements were 
suspicious. Clarence was sure that he had seen them several 
times before, and though he had taken previous notice of them, 
yet until the present moment he had not thought of their dogging 
him 


“Do you not see them ?” he whispered. ‘ Ah—be careful and 
make no motion by which they can suspect that we see them.” 

“JT do see them,” returned the priest. “They are Indians.” 

“ Or appear to be,” suggested the youth. 

“ But may they not be some who have been engaged to watch 
yout They appear to be Totonaques—the same as those where 
Irene and Cassandra stopped. Antonio St. Marc is missing—or, 
at least, I have not seen him—and may he not have got these 
fellows to dog your steps ?” 

“But why should he have done it?” asked Clarence. “I hard- 
ly think he would have gone to any such trouble, for surely he 
can hope to gain nothing by watching me.” 

“0, I do not say that it is so, only I hinted at the subject so 
that you might be on your guard. There may be some hope of 
revenge. At any rate, you had better keep your eyes open. See 
—they are moving away now, but they cast a very sharp glance 
at you before they turned away. You had better watch them.” 

“TI will,” returned Clarence ; and shortly after this he took his 
leave. 

The young officer had not gone a dozen rods from the church, 
before he saw the two Indians upon the opposite side of the street. 
He spoke to Peter, who was by his side, and asked him if he saw 
them. 

“Do not stare at them so that they can know that we mistrust 
them,” he said. 

“T see them,” the boy answered. . 

“ Be sure that you get a good view of them. Examine them 
80 that you will know them again wherever you may see them.” 

“Thave,” said the boy. “I shall know them, sir, anywhere, 
and at any time.” 

“Very well—we must watch them. If ever you sce them, here- 
after, about us, let me know.” 

Peter promised obedience ; and in a few moments more the two 
Indians turned into a narrow alley. As Clarence passed the en- 
trance he saw that they had stopped, and were gazing after him. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


VICTORY.—A STARTLING DEVELOPMENT. 

Ar length, as April opened with its warmer breath, Scott sent 
forth the order for which the brave troops had been so impatiently 
waiting, and the city was alive with the tramp of armed men and 
the notes of martial music. The American army, not much over 
ten thousand strong, were starting for the very centre of a great 
nation. They were to meet and encounter one of the most bold 
and experienced generals of the age, at the head of troops nearly 
double their own number, but they quailed not. The very spirit 
that animated them was as a double self to each particular man, 
and they went boldly, confidently upon their way. In their lead- 
er they saw a man in whose skill and judgment they could fully 
rely, and while he looked dauntlessly on they feared not to follow. 
Young Howard had his place in the immediate neighborhood of 
the commander-in-chief, and he was not long in winning the re- 
spect and esteem of all his.companions. 

Of course there is no need that we should here set down a mi- 
hute account of the brilliant victories of our army during that 
march. It is a matter of history so recent that all who care for it 
mast have read it. 

First on the way came the stern and rugged pass of Cerro Gor- 
do, where the Mexican army, under Santa Anna in person, was 
drawn Up to dispute the passage of our troops. Nature had forti- 
fied it, On one hand dashed a torrent down through a deep 
ravine, and upon the other arose the abrupt and seemingly im- 
passable mountains. But the stout place fell before the iron crash 
of Yankee steel, and the doughty Mexican fled like a frightened 
child. The Cerro was passed, and with souls burning for another 
meeting, our troops pushed on. 

General Worth moved on in advance towards Puebla, and met 
the enemy at Amozoque. After a sharp conflict he routed them 
completely, and when he reached Puebla that city surrendered 
without resistance, and shortly afterwards Scott joined him there. 
The heart of Clarence sank when he learned that the army were 

y to remain at Puebla for some time. Negotiations were to 
be opened between the two countries, and hence active hostilities 
ceased for the while. At first the impatient youth held the thought 
of pushing on alone, but it was a wild, fugitive thought, and he 
quickly came back to reason. 

One day, while Clarence was sitting alone in one of the apart- 
ments of the house where he had taken up his quarters, his boy 

entered with a look of more than ordinary import upon his 


“What is it?” asked our hero, as he noticed Peter looking 
‘round as though to assure himself that no one else was present. 


“Don’t you remember those two Indians that you pointed out 
to me at Vera Cruz?” the boy returned. 

“ Ay—cértainly,” replied Clarence, eagerly. 

“ Well, they are here in Puebla. I have seen them to-day.” 

“May you not have been mistaken ?” 

“No, sir,” uttered Peter, confidently. “I know what I have 
seen. I have seen those same two Indians.” 

“ Then be on the lookout for them. I wish—but it may not 
be too late now. You can lead me to the spot where you saw 
them ?” 

“Yes, sir. It was not far from here.” 

“Then come!” cried Clarence, seizing his hat and sword, and 
slipping his revolver into his bosom. “ By my soul, I’ll arrest 
them if I see them ; and then we'll find out who they aro.” 

So Clarence and his boy went out—but though they searched 
for a long while, yet they could see nothing of the two Indians. 
The captain felt very sure that his boy was mistaken, but Peter 
was so prompt and energetic in his assurance that he could not 
dispute him. However, he felt sure of one thing; if the two 
Totonaques had come thus far, they would be likely to show 
themselves again ; and he was determined to apprehend them on 
the first opportunity. 

At last the heart of our hero was made glad by the announce- 
ment, on the seventh of August, that the army was to move on. 
The bugle sounded once more, and again the impatient men com- 
menced the tramp. Who, that has ever heard the account, can 
forget the brilliant passage at Contreras on the twentieth of Au- 
gust? History does not record a more wondrous victory than the 
one our noble soldiers gained here. The American eagle soared 
aloft over the hordes of Mexico, and the day was won against 
such odds as would have made many a stout general quail and 
falter. 

Immediately afterwards followed the battle of Churubusco, 
where Santa Anna commanded in person, and where he had op- 
portunity to employ his whole force. The American army had 
many natural difficulties to encounter; but with a confident im- 
petuosity that was irresistible, they swept into the valley, and after 
a sharp engagement the day was won. The Mexicans fled in 
wild dismay, and sought shelter in the strongly fortified places in 
and about their capital. 

And now followed another armistice. Scott gave the Mexican 
general another opportunity for peace. But ere long it was evi- 
dent that Santa Anna was playing the traitor; and when it was 
fully proved that he was employing the time of the armistice only 
in treachery, Scott gave the order for the capture of the great city. 


Then followed the brilliant feats at the Molino del Rey, and at 
the Casta Mata. These strongholds were captured, and then our 
army swept on to the hill and castle of Chapultepec. This was 
on the twelfth and thirteenth of September ; and though here, at 
the last stand-point, the Mexicans fought with all the bravery and 
recklessness of despair, and though they outnumbered our forces 
two to one, yet they were routed—horse, foot, and all; and the 
most valuable of all the munitions of the nation were left in the 
hands of the victors. 

On swept the noble army to the city. During the night Santa 
Anna fled in the carriage of a friend to Guadalupe Hidalgo, and at 
midnight the rest of the officers and troops commenced their flight 
to the north. On the following morning the American army march- 
ed into the city, and over the ancient halls of the Montezumas 
waved the stars and stripes of our glorious republic. It was a 
strange hour for the victors, and no wonder that they should feel 
a proud emotion as they reflected upon the work they had per- 
formed, and beheld the consummation of their patriotic endeavors. 

On the sixth day after entering the Mexican capital, Peter has- 
tened to his master’s presence and informed him that he had seen 
the two Indians who had been pointed out to him in Vera Cruz. 
Clarence hastened out with him, but nothing more of the Indians 
could be seen. 

“My dear boy,” said Clarence, after they had wandered through 
two or three squares, “Ido not like to dispute you, but are you 
sure you saw those men ?” 

“ Just as sure as I am that I’m alive,” was the boy’s confident 
answer. ‘I saw them pass our quarters this morning, though at 
that time I was not sure. But I followed them as quickly as pos- 
sible, and when I got near enough I knew them. I was not de- 
ceived, sir; you may rest assured of that. They were watching 
your house very narrowly when I first saw them.” 

“It is strange,” murmured Clarence, to himself. 
imagine what they are up to.” 

“ Of course I cannot,” returned Peter, “‘ unless—” 

“ Unless what?” inquired Clarence, as the boy hesitated. 

“ Why—I have thought that some one might have sent them 
to follow you, thinking that you would find Irene at the end of 
your journey.” 

The young man started at this. The thought had not before 
entered his mind. 

“ There are some who would gladly know where the maiden is, 
I suppose,” the boy added, as his master did not speak. 

“ Certainly there are,” answered Clarence. 

“ And I suppose these two Indians to be chief among them.” 

“ The Indians?” uttered Clarence, in surprise. ‘‘ Why—-what 
should they want with Irene, unless they have been hired to find 
her ?” 

Peter gazed into his master’s face with a look of wonderment. 

“Why did you bid me watch those two Indians ?” he asked, at 
length, in strange tone. ° 

“ Because I wanted to find out, if possible, why they followed 
me.” 

“Bat don’t you remember, at Vera Cruz, you bade me look at 
them so as to be sure that I might know them again ?” 


“T cannot 


“ Certainly,” answered Clarence. 

“ Well—what did you mean?” the boy asked, in the same 
peculiar tone. 

“ What did I mean? Was not my meaning evident ?” 

“TI thought it was at the time, but I am led now to think I was 
mistaken.” 

“What do you mean, Peter?” 

“ Why—when you first told me to look at those men, so that I 
might know them again, did you not know who they were ?” 

Clarence gazed into the face of his boy, and a strange gleam- 
ing was visible upon his countenance. 

** I saw two Indians, Peter ; and from their manner I was led to 
fear that they had been employed to dog me. I knew they looked 
like those whom the priest had pointed out as Totonaques, and I 
also knew that those were the ones with whom Irene had stopped 
awhile near Vera Cruz. Now what more did you see ?” 

“ Why, sir—I simply saw that Antonio St. Marc and Martin 
San Benito had assumed the disguises of Indians, and were 
watching your movements.” 

“ Peter—” 

“Did you not know them, sir?” 

“ Know them? By my soul, no!” 

“‘ Why—I knew them the moment I put my eyes upon them, 
and I thought, from the way you spoke, that you knew them, 
too.” 

“ By all the powers of heaven!” uttered Clarence, his face 
showing that light was breaking in upon him, “I do remember 
now those features. As sure as fate, you are right.” 

“Of course I am; and I felt sure that you knew them, and that 
’twas for that reason you called my attention to them.” 

“ And now,” said the captain, after some moments of thought, 
“of course their meaning is plain. They have discovered that I 
know where Irene is, and they mean to follow me. But I’ll give 
them the slip here. By my soul, if they find out when I leave 
this city they must have keener wit than I am willing to give 
them credit for. But keep your eyes open. We will have them 
arrested if possible.” 

Peter promised once more to be faithful in this, and then the 
subject was dropped for awhile. Our hero had now but one fear ; 
and that was, that St. Mare might mistrust where Irene was, and 
thus steal the march on him. After all was quiet in the captured 
city, Clarence went to General Scott and obtained his discharge 
from further service. He then took leave of those officers with 
whom he had held the most friendly intercourse, and after this he 
prepared for his departure. He obtained the dress of a Mexican 
haciendado, and a common attendant’s garb for Peter, and hay- 
ing got all the necessary trappings for his horse, he was prepared 
to start. 

It was on the midnight of Sunday that Clarence Howard and 
his boy started. They had gone to a house at some distance 
from their usual quarters, and thither their horses were taken by 
two of their friends. It was a bright, starlight night, and the air 
was cool and balmy. They had procured two noble horses, and 
with high hopes they passed out through the city gate and struck 
off to the westward. The road was wide and plain, and the way 
direct. 

“I think we have given them the slip now,” said Peter, as they 
rode along over the even road. 

“T hope so,” returned Clarence. 

- But he spoke dubiously, for the old fear was uponhim. He 
knew that St. Marc was acquainted in Valladolid, and he felt 
that ’twould be nothing strange for the unnatural father to push 
on for that city, even though it was only for a visit. But he fear- 
ed that by this time that evil man might have gained some clue 
to his child’s whereabouts. The thought gave him pain, and he 
put his horse swiftly over the road. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE VEIL IS LIFTED FROM THE TOTONAQUES. 


In a small mansion, in the western part of the city of Valla- 
dolid, Irene St. Marc had found a home. The owner was a mer- 
chant named Carlos Mendrid, an elderly man, in independent 
circumstances, and possessed of a kind and generous heart. Ca- 
lypso had introduced the maiden there, and there she had found a 
warm welcome. 

It was at the close of a warm and pleasant day that Irene and 
Cassandra sat together in their chamber. Irene looked beautiful 
now. Her health was unimpaired, and a pensive, thoughtful ex- 
pression dwelt upon her handsome features. She was not sad, 
for a strong hope gave her courage. Only the day before she had 
learned that the American army had taken the capital, and thaf 
Clarence Howard was among the officers who accompanied the 
victorious general. This piece of intelligence had been brought 
by Calypso, who had been very near the capital, and who had re- 
ceived her information from some officer whom she saw at one of 
the haciendas not many miles distant from the city. 

“T should think he would come soon,” Irene said, gazing hope- 
fally into her companion’s face. 

“Of course he will,” returned Cassandra. “I suppose he has 
some duties to perform before he can leave the army.” 

“ But you think there is no doubt that he is with the army.” 

“ Why—Calypso says he is; and I suppose her information 
was direct.” 

“ And yet,” said Irene, with a shudder, “he had many dangers 
to pass through.” 

“ Yos,” replied Cassandra. 

“I hope Calypso’s information was correct.” 

“1 am sure it was, my mistress.” 

“ And I do not think. Calypso would deceive me.” 
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“« I think not.” 

Thus had Jrene spoken many times since she had received the 
intelligence of her lover’s arrival at the capital. Even the slight- 
est assurance from her companion seemed to give her comfort, 
and she thus introduced the subject that those assurances might 
be given. Her highest hope of earth was to see Clarence Howard. 
Every thouglt of joy in the future was centered in him, and the 
holiest love of her soul was his. The long days of gloom that 
had passed threw all her joys into the future, and thus her very 
lifetime of peace hung upon the hopes she now cherished. If she 
had a doubt it was of the real intent of Calypso. That strange 
woman had seemingly been very kind, and of course Irene was 
very grateful, but still she felt at times a secret fear that all was 
not right. 

“]’m sure,” said Cassandra, as her mistress hinted at some of 
her doubts, “ you have no reason to doubt so noble a being. See 
what ehe has done for you; she has led you from danger to safe- 
ty, and she has procured for you a home than which you could 
not find a better.” 

“I know it—I know it all,” returned Irene, “but yet I cannot 
help these feelings. Why will she not let me love her? Some- 
thing draws me towards her—my deep gratitude, it is—and yet 
she repulses me. And then why will she not tell me who and 
what she is ?” 

“ Ah, my dear mistress, when people are doing so much for us, 
it is hardly generous to blame them for what they do m»tdo. O, 
as sure as you live, that strange woman loves you dearly.” 

“ Do you think so?” Irene asked, earnestly. 

am sure of it.” 

“ Well—I think she does. At any rate, I love her.” 

At this juncture a woman entered the room and informed Irene 
that there were two Indians below who wished to see her. 

“Of what people are they ?” the maiden asked. 

“The Totonaques, I think,” the woman answered. “One of 
them says he knows you, and that you stopped awhile beneath his 
roof last summer.” 

“Tt must be good Jacar Xanpa,” cried Irene, starting to her 
feet. “Don’t you think so, Cassandra ?” 

“‘T don’t see who else it can be,” was the girl’s reply. 

“Tt must be. Come, Cassandra, you shall go down with me.” 

So the two girls followed their hostess down stairs, and in the 
front room they found the two Indians. Irene gazed into the face 

of the man nearest to her, and at first she thought she had never 
seen the swarthy features before; but in a moment more she de- 
tected something natural in the countenance. 

“Did you seek me?” she asked, timidly, wondering if they 
had not come to bring her some word of Clarence. 

“ Ay, Irene—we have sought you for a long while,” the man 
replied. 

The maiden started at the sound of that voice, and upon the 
next moment she could see beneath the artificial darkness of the 
skin. She staggered back and grasped the back of a chair for 
support, and her face had turned as pale as marble. Cassandra 
seemed to have discovered the truth at the same time, for she ut- 
tered a low, quick cry, and started back. 

* You know me, eh ?” spoke the visitor, in a sarcastic tone. 

““Q, God have mercy!” gasped Irene, now sinking into the 
chair, and covering her face with her hands. 

“ And I have found you at last, have I? You did very wrong 
to run away from your father.” 

As the man thus spoke, he advanced and placed his hand upon 
Irene’s head. But she shrank from him as though he had been a 


serpent. 
’ “Don’t touch me!” she groaned, in bitter agony. ‘O, leave 
me, and let me be alone.” 

“No, no,” returned St. Marc—for he it was—“I have not 
come all thie way for you, only to give you up again. I havea 
purpose in this visit which must be answered; so you must not 
ask me to leave you again.” 

“0, what evil spirit led you hither to curse me more ?” the 
poor girl uttered, clasping her hands and looking into the man’s 
face 


“Perhaps you wonder how I found you,” returned St. Marc; 
“but it was a very easy matter. I knew that a priest in Vera 
Cruz received word from you, and that it was conveyed to Cap- 
tain Howard, in prison. So I knew this same Howard would seek 
you. I followed him as far as the Mexican capital, and my own 
instincts led me the rest of the way. And it seems I was not 
mistaken. You see our mutual friend, San Benito, has come 
with me.” 

Irene looked up, and she recognized the man, and as she did so 
the last ray of hope left her soul, for she knew of no power in 
Mexico which could take a child from its parent. 

* Come,” said St. Marc, again advancing and placing his hand 
upon her shoulder, “ you will go with me now. I have engaged 
good quarters for you.” 

“No! aot” shrieked the maiden, darting away to Cassandra’s 
side. “O, you shall nottake me! Help! help! 0, help!” 

Ere St. Marc could place his hand upon the girl again, the door 
of the room was thrown open, and Mendrid rashed in. 

“ What is all this ?” he cried, as he stopped and gazed around 
upon those present. “Why are you here?” he added, looking 
into the face of him whom he supposed to be an Indian. 

“ Easy, senor—easy,” returned St. Mare. “I found my pur- 
pose better answered by assuming this disguise when I set out in 
search of my daughter. Perhaps you don’t recognize Antonio 
St. Marc in this disguise ?” 

* St. Marc !” uttered the old man, in surprise. 

“ You know me now, I trust,” said the visitor, removing his 
cap, and taking the wig of long, coarse hair from his head. 


“I do,” the merchant returned, in a sad, disappointed tone. 

“ And I suppose now you will offer no resistance to my taking 
my child with me ?” 

At this moment Irene rushed forward and knelt at Mendrid’s 
feet. 
“ Save me! save me!” she cried, in frantic tones. 

“ Senor,” spoke St. Marc, ere the old man could answer the 
maiden, “‘ my child left me about a year ago, and from that time 
to the present I have searched for her without ceasing. Now I 
have found her, and under the laws, and in the name, of my 
country, I claim her. Of course you will not force me to extreme 
measures.” 

“O, save me—save!” groaned Irene. 

“ Arise, my child,” spoke the old man, at the same time lifting 
the maiden from the ground; he spoke tremulously, and there 
were tears in his eyes. ‘ You know I would help you if I could, 
but in this I cen do nothing. Your father claims you, and against 
his claim no power in the nation can avail you.” 

“Now, Irene,” said St. Marc, advancing to her side once more, 
“you see how the matter stands, and I trust you will be wise. 
At all events,” he added, bending upon her a look of savage im- 
port, “you will not find it for your interest to break from me 


again. 

“Thus fades hope away!” the poor girl uttered, and as the 
words left her lips she would have sunk down had not her father 
held her ap. 

“Come,” St. Marc said, addressing Cassandra, ‘ you had bet- 
ter follow your mistress.” And then turning to San Benito, he 
added : “‘ Come—we’ll take her before she knows enough to par- 
ley with me any more here. Hurry out and find a carriage of 
some sort as soon as possible.” 

San Benito hurried out and had the good fortune to find a car- 
riage just passing. He hailed the driver, and in a few moments 
more the insensible form of Irene was lifted in. When our hero- 
ine came to herself she found Cassandra bending over her. 

“Have I dreamed?” she whispered, shuddering fearfully as 
she spoke. 

“Look up—look up,” Cassandra returned. “ Alas! I cannot 
even weep for you!” 

Irene started up and gazed around. She found herself in a 
well furnished apartment, but differently furnished from any she 
was ever in before. In a few moments the whole dread truth 
came back to her mind; and as soon as she remembered all, she 
sunk back upon the sofa and groaned in bitterest anguish. 

In a few moments more St. Marc came in. He had probably 
heard the voices, and knew that Irene had recovered. She sat up 
as he entered, and would have fallen at his feet, but he detected 
the symptoms of her movement, and waved her back. 

“« My child,” he said, “ you know all that has passed, so I shall 
have only to tell you of the future. You know Martin San Beni- 
to. You know he has long been one of my warmest friends, and 
that, but for my solemn pledge 'to Jilok Tudel, I should have giv- 
en him your hand ere this. But I am now released from all 
pledges to Tudel, and can hence bestow this mark of my esteem 
upon San Benito. You will become his wife ere we leave this 
place. Now mark me; this is fixed, and it cannot be altered.” 

A few moments Irene sat and gazed her father in the face, and 
then she clasped her hands. 

“In the name of God all just and merciful,” she cried, “I 


beseech you to spare me. Look upon me, my father, and see me 


here weak and defenceless. How have I ever harmed you, or how 
wronged you, that you should thus curse the morn of my life? 
O, spare me! Spare me this dread blow, and I'll bless thee while 
life lasts !” 

“jrene,” returned the man, very coolly and calmly—like the 
breath of a still morning in winter—“ you have plead all you need 
to plead. You have escaped me once, and thereby threw me into 
a scrape from which I narrowly escaped with my life; but you 
cannot escape me again. I am determined now. Ay—were all 
the prayers of all the saints at this moment presented to me in 
behalf of your request they would not move mean atom. You 
will be married to San Benito to-morrow. I am determined not 
to hold you long; and if you escape again it must be from the 
hands of your husband, and not mine.” 

“ And mast it be to-morrow ?” the maiden murmured. 

“ As sure as to morrow comes, it shall.” 

“No hope! no mercy!” 

“Yes—both. If you will be wise, as I am, and take the things 
of earth as they come, you'll have hope and mercy enough.” 

“T would die now! O, great God of endless life, let me die 
now!” 

So the poor girl murmured, with head bowed and her hands 
claspéd. She did not speak it for the man before her, but only 
for her God. 

“I wont disturb yow mofe now, my child. It is growing late, 
and you may like to be alone. But remember—yon become a 
wife to-morrow, just as sure as the sun rises again !” 

And with these words, Antonio St. Marc left the room. When 
he was gone Irene threw herself upon Cassandra’s bosom and 
groaned aloud. She could nof weep now. The shock was too 
deep—too dreadful. And what could her faithful companion say 
to cotifort her? She could only point to Heaven. 

“©, Clarence ! Clarence !” murmured the stricken one, “ where 
art thon now? O, God! shall I not see thee once more ere the 
frail and brittle cup of life passes from me ?” 

A few moments after this the maiden remained quiet, and then 
looking up into Cassandra's face, she said : 

“ And Calypso—where is she ?” 

“I think she went out to meet Captain Howard,” returned the 
girl. “She did not say so, exactly, when she went away, but I 


thought from what she did say that she feared he might not know 
exactly which way to turn, so she went out to meet him.” 

“ O, I wish she were here ; I think even she might help me,” 

“Then let us hope that she may come. Ay—that they both 
may come.” 

But to morrow, Cassandra—O, to-morrow !”” 

“I know; but between now and then a smart horse might easj. 
ly travel from here to the capital. Ay—Buonevedeo came from 
the capital to this place in ten hours upon only one horse—leay. 
ing there at midnight, and reaching here at ten o’clock on the 
next day.” 

“O, if I dared to hope! But alas! what can they do if they 
come ?” 

This was a question Cassandra could not answer; so her foun- 
dation for hope was blown to the winds. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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A SHROUD OF GOLD. 


Hon. Thomas Ewbank, of Washington, late commissioner of 
patents, communicates to the National Intelligencer, some inter. 
esting information in regard to recent discoveries in the excava. 
tion of Peruvian tumuli. The information was received by Mr. 
Ewbank from W. W. Evans, Esq., engineer of the Arica and 
Tacna Railroad in Peru. Mr. Evans states that in making exca- 
vations for the railroad at Arica, hundreds of graves are demol- 
ished, in which are numerous Indian relics. The excavations are 
seventy feet deep, and as the soil is loore sand, as the work pro- 
ceeds, everything from the top comes sliding down—dead Indians, 
pots, kettles, arrow heads, etc. —— interesting mortu- 
ary relics, an Indian was started out of his resting place, rolled up 
in a shroud of gold. Before Mr. Evans had knowledge of the in- 
cident, the workmen had cut up this poentioes winding’ sheet 
and divided it among themselves. With some difficulty Mr. 
Evans obtained a fragment and despatched it to Mr. Ewbank. 
Mr. Evans notices, as a remarkable fact, that in hundreds of In- 
dian skulls which he has examined, not one has contained a de- 
cayed tooth. Mr. Ewbank thinks the weight of the entire shroud 
must have been eight or nine pounds, and had it been preserved, 
would have been the finest specimen of sheet gold that we have 
heard of since the times of the Spanish conquest. 

In some eloquent remarks upon the preservation of souvenirs ot 
the departed, and the futility of attempting to secure the great 
dead from contact with their native earth, ‘ur. Ewbank says it is 
the form or features, and not the body or substance, of the dead, 
that should be preserved, and adds: “The mummies of Egypt 
are quarried for fuel, and whether those of the Pharaohs, their 
wives, their priests, or their slaves, are chopped open and split u 
with the same indifference as so many pine logs. The gums an 
balsams used for embalming them have made them a good substi- 
tute for bituminous coal; and thus the very means employed to 
peeve them have become the active agents of their dissipation. 

it is when the materials of coffins have a high marked value; 
they are then seized as concealed treasures, and their contents cast 
out as rubbish. Like heroes in the Eastern hemisphere, the de- 
scendants of Manco Capec were sometimes, if not always, en- 
tombed in such, and with considerable treasure besides in vessels 


of gold and silver; hence we learn how the Spanish conquerors 
sought for, often found, and as 
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SUPERSTITION ABOUT STORMS. 


never penetrated more than Acting on 
i used to withdraw into 


seal around his body, against lightning. That both precautions 
were equally unavailing, needs scarcely to be mentioned. Li 
ning has been known to strike ten feet into the earth ; but not 


the descending fluid ; and even were this ascertained, the dangers 


them as non conductors, that tents were made of them, 
which the timid used to take refuge. It is a somewhat curious 
fact, that in the neighborhood of Mount Cevennes, in the Langue- 
doc, where anciently some Roman colonies-were known to have 
existed, the shepherds cherish a similar superstition respecting the 
skins of serpents. These they carefully collect, and having cov- 
ered their hats withal, believe themselves secure againss the dan- 
gers of the storm. M. Labossiere is disposed to see a link of in- 
teresting analogy between the legend which yet lingers in the 
mind of the peasant of Cevennes and the more costly superst- 
tion held in reverence by his Latin ancestors. The emperors o 
Japan retire into a deep grotto during the tempests which rage in 
such severity in their latitude ; but, not satisfied with the protand- 
ity of the excavation, or the strength of the stones of which it 
is built, they complete their precautions by having a reservoir of 
pg a in their retreat. The water is inten to extinguish 
ightning—a measure eq futile, since many instances 
have been preserved in which the fluid hes fallen upon the water 
with the same destructive effect as upon land.— Scientific Annals. 


MAGNETIC MASKS. 

Among the various useful purpeses to which magnetism has 
appliod, the following tos ten totes or 
In needie factories, the workmen who point the needles 
cantly to particles of apes 
rom grindstone and mix, imperceptible to the ¢ 
the finest dust in the air, and are Eabibed with the breath. 
effect is scarcely noticed on a short exposure, but being cons 
ly repeated every day, it produces a constitutional 
pendent on the tonic properties of the steel, which is sure 
minate in pulmonary consumption. Persons employed 
business used scarcely ever to attain the age of forty years. 
vain was it attempted to purify the air before its entry t0 
lungs, by gauze or linen guards; but the dust was 
penetrating to be obstructed by such coarse expedients. At 
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with a magnet, is well uainted with. 
wise ano Bow constructed end adapted to the faces of the 
workmen. By these, the air is not merely strained, bat searchet 
in its through and each atom 
and 


; Caverns were supposed by the Romans to be secure places of 
thunder storms, and they believed that 
some deep vault of the palace, whenever a tempest was feared, 
= and it is recorded by Suetonius, that he always wore a skin of 
- | even the marvelious accurac y or modern science can determine 
: what distance from the surface a safe retreat may be found from 
electric currents remain the same. With 
: to seal skins, we find that the Romans attached so much faith to 
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: some Ingenious person 
which every child who | 5 nee 
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when the Persians were fire-worshippers, they 


dynas been established in Spain, so far 
from central seat of empire, a Byzantine 
architect was employed in the construction ot 
some of the buildings of Cordova. Mr. Hope 
has traced and pointed out the characters in 
Mohammedan architecture as following those 
previously adopted at Constantinople. After 
alluding to the wide extent of kingdoms and 
countries between India and Spain, he says: 
“While in some of the various and distant 
countries here named we observe, previous 


still looked up to Christian Constantinople for 
much of their literature and art. Greek indus- 
ce and even edacation were sought for 

ersia ; and among other things, the archi- 
the B tine capital id not fail to 

an influence. It is believed, on the other 


of 


archi’ re were adopted at Constantino- 
and that the Byzantine style was in 
of it. When Persia became a 
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. There is at Ispahan a mosque, 
been built two or three cen- 


dome more than a hundred 
and other domes of smaller 
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RUSSIAN CATHEDRAL AT MOSCOW. 


size—all presenting that lo 
form which d | 
Santa Sophia. later buildings of 


Ispahan exhibit in like manner the later 


polas of most varied form 
were adopted. It is impossible to look 
& & representation of — buildings 


temblance. The Hindoo inhabitants 
of India have in some cases adopted a 
fow of these features as our vi 
Of the street conclusively shows. With 
China, the fantastic roofs of 
buildings may, at a first » 
deceive the eye into the belief that the 
Same modél-has been copied. In Ara- 
bia, the birthiplace of M 
until thd time of the prophet, the Arahs 
had made bat co» in civ- 
ilistion ; 60 much of ‘their country is 
Sceupied by desert, that the tents 0 a 
roving tribe have been always the chief 
among the inhabi- 
wns, more hospitable 
Tegions, contented themselves with a 
very humble and even mean sort of 
When, however, Moham- 


pire; and thenre, sleo, in the cities of 
italy connected wi: that empire by 
onde or vassalage, each successively 
prevailed. In like manner, in the va- 
rious regions under Mohammedan rale, 
and throughout India, Persia, Syria, 
, Africa and Spain; at Agra, at 

1 , at Damascus, at Cairo, at 
Tripoli, at Tunis, at Fez and at Gren- 
ada; in mosques and in medrasses, in 
laces and pavilions, in bazaars and in 
ges, in the sepulchre of Mohammed 


Saladin in Cairo, we already find the 
arch, not only with the double curve 
forming the ogive sharpness in the cen- 
tre, but the low spreading at the sides 
which we consider in the north of Eu- 
as the last modification of ‘the 
pointed style. This ogive arch seems 
very early to have become, and lately to 
have remained, with the Moham 
of India an almost exclusive favorite. 
In Spain, on the other hand, the horse- 
shoe arch became the universal favorite, 
was employed in all the later Moorish 
buildings, and from thence became imi- 
tated still later, by the Christians in 
their neighborhood.” The Rvussran 
second engra on page is 
extent of the infla- 
ence of the Byzantine architecture. It 
is a curious mass of domes and spires, 
elaborately ornamented, and notwith- 


spicuous position, and everything 

been done to enhance its im ive- 
ness. It is certainly one of the most 


to the adoption of Islamism, the sili 
proach to those inventions, the pride and sta 
architecture—the arch and the cupola—in 
of them alike, in the very first settling in them 
of Mohammedans, we see these noble features 
some of the minor details of Per- | immediately appearing, from the application of 
Greek skill, in the fall maturity of form they 
had attained amo themselves. Indeed, in 
every Moslem dominion which continued to 
antry, it borrowed from Constan- | flourish during a sufficient period, we ever see 
of the architectural features of | the arch and the vault keep pace in their further 
developments and charges with those which 
they experi-nced at the fountain-head; as the 
time of Mohammed, in which pans the depressed, the scolloped, nay, the 
orse-shoe arch, successively gained favor at 
Constantinople and the rest of the Greek 
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remarkable buildings in Moscow. It is 
known by the names of the Cathedral 
of Basil, the Cathedral of the Virgin 
Mary, and the Pokrovsky Cathedral ; 
the two latter names being nearly equiv- 
alent. In — respect it is a singular 
structure, both from the fantastic group 
of bulbous domes it presents, and the 
arrangements of the chapels within it. 
It was built in the year 1554, repaired 
at sundry times afterwards, greatly in- 
jured by the fire of Moscow, in 1812, 
and completely restored a few years 
afterwards. The foundation of this 
building is an oblong — from the 
centre of which rises a lofty, octagonal 
tower, surmounted by a small dome, a 
gilt ball and across. Around this cen- 
tral tower arise cight others, all deco- 
rated profusely with domes, balls and 
crosses; and all exhibiting a — 
arrangement of chains hanging down 
to the dome beneath it At the north- 
east corner is a large, low dome; and 
at one of the other corners a small 
pyramidal belfry or steeple stands de- 
tached. Two entrances to the building 
are placed at the north and the south, 
by covered staircases having small 
spires. All the domes are painted the 
brightest and most vivid colors, each 
one differing from all the others ; some 
with a network of green upon a yellow 
ground—some with alternate red and 
white stripes, aid some gilt. It is cus- 
tomary for pious individuals to be- 
queath sums of money for the repaint- 
ing of this building so that it is always 
kept up ina gorgeous and showy state. 
The interior is arranged in a very curi- 
ous way. It consists of or contains 
twenty-one small chapels, which the 
Russians dignify with the name of 


churches, or even cathedrals. Eleven 
of these chapels are on the ground floor, 
and the remaining ten are on a floor 
above them, on a level with the bases 
of all the towers; the hollow base of 
each one of the ten towers forming a 
chapel. Light is admitted to these ap- 
per chapels through long, narrow win- 
ows in the towers themselves. The 
interior of the central and largest tower 
forms the “ cathedral church,” ridicn- 
— small when compared with those 
buildings which we are in the habit of 
designating cathedrals. The Rvsso- 
Greex at Bucharest, Wal- 
lachia, the subject of our last engraving, 
is a somewhat peculiar structure. It is 
comparatively modern, is appropriated 
to the Greek form of Christian worship, 
and isto that extent, Byzantine. The 
building itself exhibits some remark- 
able features, especially that of three 
steeples, which have a very Oriental 
character about them; but ‘de charch, 
taken as a whole, is not a uniform ex- 
ample of any one style. The bell in 
the foreground is of very large dimen- 
sions. Down to the fifteenth century, 
when the Byzantine empire was finally 
extinguished, all the Russian churches 
were built by architects from Constan- 
tinople, but after this, the Italian and 
other architects engrafted other features 
on the Byzantine, still retaining, how- 
ever, the general c r of the latter. 
The Greek cross, with the square centre, 
the cupola over this centre, the smaller 
cupolas over the side recesses, the tall 
minarets—these were retained ; but the 
semi circular form of the cupola gave 
way to a bulbous form, such as we have 
noted as peculiarly characterizing Mo- 
hammedan mosques. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pietorial.] 
MINSTREL’S REPLY 
TO BYRON’S “MY SOUL IS DARK.” 


BY OHARLES W. STEVENS. 

0, cheer thee now. My harp I’ll string, 

Till every chord shall dance, and thrill 
Responsive to thy tearful spring. 

Its “‘ melting murmurs ” soon shall still 
The storm of passions surging o'er 

Thy clouded brain. Its witching spell 
With fairy forms thy hopes shall store, 

Till thou shalt whisper: “ All is well.” 


But weird and plaintive shall ring out 
Elegiac strains for sorrow’s dead ; 
The gay and jocund I will rout— 

They'll blush at their light, wanton tread. 
Like April showers, thou now may’st weep, 
Till clouds disperse—till dimpled beams 
Adown the haze of gloom shall creep— 

Thy spirit cheer with joyous streams. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MRS. LITTLE’S PIANO. 


BY M. E. ROBINSON. 


Mrs. Lirrie had a home, a husband and a baby,—a pleasant 
home, a good husband and a pretty baby. But Mrs. Little was 
not happy. ‘“ What more would she have?” queries a contented 
matron, with four small daguerreotypes of herself, and only one 
room, and that a hired one, to put them in. “ She doesn’t appre- 
ciate her husband—poor man !” sighs a forlorn-looking single lady 
of thirty-five, with no matrimonial prospects. “A baby, and not 
happy!” exclaimed a young wife, in a tone of extreme surprise. 
“ What did she need to complete her happiness ?”’ asks an acid old 
bachelor, rather impatiently. “A new French hat, a moire antique, 
a velvet Talma, a gold watch, a set of cameos, a tapestry carpet, 
some lace curtains, or a trip to Saratoga this summer, I'll war- 
rant. Women are very much like children: give them plenty of 
fine things to look at, and they are satisfied till they think of some- 
thing else they need.” My dear sir, you are at fault this time ; 

_ Mrs. Little wanted—a piano !—not a diminutive, wheezy, slender- 
legged piece of mechanism, but a large, substantial-looking, nicely- 
carved, fine-toned, seven-octaved instrument—one capable of pro- 
ducing an impression at first sight. 

In her working hours, Mrs. Little heard (in imagination) majes- 
tic marches, ravishing waltzes, inspiriting polkas, enchanting 
quicksteps and exquisite operas, whose notes died away in her 
ears like heavenly echoes. In her dreams, she saw immense quan- 
tities of beautifully-polished rosewood and numberless squares of 
black and white ivory, which danced fantastically up and down 
before her like things of life. Music was her theme by day and 
her meditation by night, until she fell asleep. The science of har- 
mony had, in her case, she was sure, been shamefully neglected, 
the art of combining sweet sounds not having made a part of her 
education. Yet the efforts of the present might atone for the de- 
fects of the past; and so she told Mr. Little, who had the temerity 
to smile at the remark. 

“You don’t believe it ?”’ she interrogated. 

“Pardon me, my dear; I was thinking at the moment that you 
made a mistake in not marrying one of those hirsute individuals 
with bald heads and spectacles, who preside over fiddles, flutes 
and furors, in concert-rooms.” 

“Please don’t laugh at me, Ralph. I am really in earnest 
about having a piano. You can afford it, I know; and then I so 
seldom ask for anything new,” pursued the fair solicitor. 

“I know it, Jenny; your wishes are usually very reasonable, 
but in this instance they seem to have suddenly taken such a high 
flight that I fear my purse will be left far in the rear.” 

“Nonsense! Husbands always plead poverty when they ex- 
pect a draft on their pockets. Now I happen to know that you 
have money laid by which is doing no one any good. Put it into 
a good piano, and then we shall have a handsome piece of furni- 
ture, as well as something to amuse me when you are gone on 
those long journeys.” 

“ The four hundred dollars you speak of I have put by to in- 
vest in a project, which, if successful (and I do not doubt its suc- 
cess), will more than double my money in a few months. Come, 
Jenny ; be frank, and own that will be much better than the pur- 
chase of wire, rosewood and ivory, with an indefinite amount of 
noise.” 

“I haven’t any faith in projects,” pouted Mrs. Little. “They 
always fail. I would as soon trust soap bubbles!” 

Ralph commenced whistling “ Pop goes the Weasel.” 

“There! I could soon learn to play that, and wouldn’t it be 
grand to have an accompaniment when you sing !” she exclaimed, 
brightening 


“ But you have no ear, Jeonny—” 

“ No ears, Mr. Little !” 

“No correct idea of harmony, I mean,” he explained, in a voice 
-quavering with suppressed mirth. “‘ Forgive the supposition, but 
I do not believe you could play the simplest air, properly, after six 
months practice.” 

Jenny pouted again. Her musical abilities were not rated high, 
certainly. That husband of hers was not inclined to be compli- 


mentary. 
“ Bat I could learn—couldn’t 1? What prevents me from de- 
veloping the little talent I have ?’”’ she added; a moment after. 


“Don’t be absurd, my dear. You dance like an Ellsler, paint 
like a Raphael, can make reasonable rhyme, and are as handsome 
as you could possibly be. If you had any more accomplishments 
and graces, you would be so far above me that affinity between us 
would be quite out of the question. Think better of it, Jenny.” 

Mrs. Little’s gaitered foot started off in an allegro movement, 
while her fingers slipped a gold circlet round andround. Ralph’s 
jesting was harder to conquer than decided opposition. 

“If we had a grown-up daughter now,” resumed Ralph, “ why, 
there might be some reason in—” 

“ But we've got one growing up—haven’t wo? In six or seven 
years she’ll be old enough to take lessons, and long before that 
time, I shall be competent to instruct her myself. So we shall 
actually save all her tuition—two or three bundred dollars, per- 
haps,—by purchasing an instrument now. That, you can’t deny, 
will be an object,” concluded Mrs. Little, with revived courage. 

Though this last view of the case provoked something more 
than a smile from the owner of the four hundred dollars, he did 
not think proper to argue it; and when his pretty wife received 
his parting kiss, she was as sure of having a piano, eventually, as 
though she had seen it coming in through the front door. 

The powers that be, however, were not easily won over, though 
Mrs. Little carried on the siege of persuasion with unflagging per- 
severance. She beset the enemy at all points, in every practicable 
way—crying, coaxing and caressing by turns. Ralph was not 
made of adamant, nor proof against such importunity. He wasa 
good-natured, obliging man, and wanted to see his young wife 
happy ; but he did not think the possession of a piano would make 
her so, for the simple reason that she had not sufficient musical 
ability to enable her tu become a proficient, or even a passable 
performer. He knew that we have not all the same gifts, and that 
it is idle to attempt to force nature against her inclinations. Of 
this philosophy his wife was lamentably ignorant; its workings 
were to her a mystery—to be solved only by experience. 

Mrs. Little would not listen to a compromise of the matter by 
hiring. No—she must own an instrument ; feel that she was sole 
proprietor of an elegant piano, or else didn’t want any. Nobody 
hired that could afford to buy ; it was expensive, too, and had the 
appearance of trying to make a figure on a very small capital. 
She instanced Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Black, who rented battered, 
shattered, jangling, jarring, squeaking, creaking affairs, which 
seemed to remonstrate against being made the servants of the 
public every time they were touched. And then who respected a 
hired piano? Who was ever caught praising it? Who ever ap- 
proached it with pleasure and left it with regret after a charming 
practice of halfan hour? Nobody. Elevated noses, curled lips 
and disdainful expressions said as plainly as such significant signs 
could say, “‘ A hired piano—a poor, abused, brow-beaten, shame- 
faced, mutilated, maltreated piano !”’ 

Fearing another influx of adjectives (though inclined to believe 
that pianos were rather to be pitied), Mr. Little made a hurried 
visit to his desk, and started down street as though one of the ill- 
fated instruments, described by his wife, was after him. Two 
minutes later, Mrs. Little’s curious eyes found their way into the 
same desk, quickly remarking the absegge of several bills—a dis- 
covery that induced her to locate herself at one of the front win- 
dows to watch for the realization of her newly-born expectations. 
Coaches, chaises, stages, omnibusses, gigs, carts, trucks, cabs— 
everything of the vehicle description went by, except job wagons ; 
but, at last, after a cold sitting of an hour, one of the latter came 
in sight, drew up to the sidewalk, and—stopped. Could it be? 
Yes, undoubtedly, for two men jumped to the ground-and be- 
gan to unwrap something that could not be anything but a piano. 

Without waiting for the bell to ring, she hastened to the door to 
give them admittance. But the transportation of their burden 
proved a work of some difficulty, inasmuch as the hall was nar- 
row, and the process of turning involved some nice management. 
Mrs. Little ran backwards and forwards, her heart palpitating with 
joy, and her fingers aching to help. After considerable profanity 
and perspiration, the bulky body was safely deposited in the front 
parlor, in a standing position. It was as large as a moderate- 
sized omnibus on carved legs, with seats for twelve on the top. It 
was ornamented with buds, roses, leaves, vines, and other floral 
devices—being, in fine, one consolidated mass of carving. Such 
arack! Why, at the most reasonable calculation, six months’ 
time would be insufficient to produce another such specimen of 
handicraft. Mrs. Little brushed off the dust, and stood back to 
take an artistic view of this master-piece of mechanism. It was 
perfect—absolutely perfect, a model of workmanship, a gem of art. 

Judgment on the case having been passed, she seated herself on 
the velvet-cushioned stoo!, and touched the keys. They gave 
forth tones quite like other pianus, but whether they were superior 
she could not tell; she was a better judge of the casket than the 
diamonds within if. She must wait for the opinion of others. 

The next thing to be done was to assign her new acquirement 
to its proper place. The parlors were small, and divided by fold- 
ing doors. There were only two wide spaces for large articles : 
one was occupied by a sofa, the other had been dedicated toa 
piano since her desires- tended in that direction. Chairs were 
pushed away, tables received a sudden impetus, and all was ready 
fur the grand tableau. Two or three. vigorous pushes sent it to 
the wall; where it was to find its legitimate resting-place. But 
alas—alas ! the space was too short and the pianotoo long. Eight 
inches of rosewood interposed rather a tangible obstacle to the 
opening and closing of the door. Was it not provoking? Why 
did they make pianos so large and houses so smali? Here was a 
puzzle. She could not close up the unfortunate door, because 
there was no other cntrance, save through the dining-room, which 
communicated with the hall; so that was impossible. To be 
brief, she could not dispose of it in any way to suit her really good 


taste for arrangement. Mrs. Little had an eye to effect in the dis. 
posal of furniture ; but it must be confessed that the very thing 
she had counted so much upon for the furtherance of this laudable 
design, troubled her the most to locate to her mind. 

“That unlucky door!” she exclaimed, every five minutes, 
“What shail Ido? Ralph will be home soon, and find his bean. 
tiful purchase standing just in the middle of the room, looking 
excessively out of place. It is too bad, for I have said so often 
that that corner was made for a piano. O that unfortunat 
door !” 

*‘ Drawbacks already, Jenny ?” said a merry voice at her elbow, 
“Why, I didn’t expect to see a cloud on your face for months to 
come !” 

“OQ, Ralph, there’s no place for the piano, now we have one! 
If I put it there, it obstructs both windows; and if I put it here, 
the door can neither be opened nor closed,” replied the troubled 
woman. 

“ Let it stand where it is—in the centre of the room. We shall 
never tire, certainly, of revolving around a grand piano. I think 
of another advantage: we can have front, rear and side views of 
performers,” said Mr. Little, taking a circuit around his after. 
noon’s purchase, knocking over a chair and a pile of books in the 
attempt. 

“Don’t, Ralph! If I am in trouble and need advice, you in- 
variably amuse yourself at my expense.” 

“ But I don’t know what advice to give,” protested Ralph. “| 
might have got a smaller one, it is true; but as you have always 
insisted on having an instrument of magnitude, I thought this 
couldn’t fail to suit. It will weigh as much as an clephant— 
wont it?” 

“Nonsense! It is none too large or too heavy; it suits me 
completely. The only trouble is where to put it. You sec it 
can’t remain here, because—because when we have company, there 
wont be any room for company,” pursued Mrs. Little, with an air 
of concern. 

“TI acknowledge that it would be a matter of some difficulty for 
a befiounced and behooped lady to safely navigate this apartment; 
but as for us males, I think we might manage to avoid breaking 
our necks in the day-time, if we heed our steps, and not think 
more highly of ourselves than we ought to think.” 

“ You know better, Ralph!” laughed Mrs. Little. “ You men 
are noted for tumbling over everything larger than a marble, and 
putting your boots in contact with choice pieces of furniture.” 

“ A woman’s retort! But why not put our piano in the hall, 
my dear? There’s plenty of room under the staircase, where it 
would be out of the way of our dreadful boots and our unhappy 
tumbles.” 

If Ralph Little had proposed putting that grand piano down 
cellar, up attic, or into the back yard, his wife Jenny could not 
have been more thoroughly astonished. Consign all that beauti- 
ful carving to an entry! Hide it away under a staircase! Tho 
man must be little short of crazy to suggest such a procedure. 
And she followed her husband to the table, to pour the tea, and 
think over this unlooked-for contingency. 

That night, when Mrs. Little retired, it was not to sleep, but to 
plan. And when Mr. Little, in the morning, stretched himself, 
yawned, and gave other indications of waking, she had a scheme 
all ready for his consideration, which we submit to the reader. It 
was nothing, more or less, than the pulling down of the partition 
that divided the parlors, to make a niche between the chimneys for 
the grand piano. When we say that Mr. Little, in his tarn, was 
astonished, we make use of a very moderate word ; for a moment 
he was actually dumb with surprise at the presumption of the 
proposition. But he lived through it (as we all have through 
similar scenes), and after the necessary amount of logic and per- 
suasion had been brought to bear upon his obdurate nature, he 
gave a reluctant assent that the carpenters might go in and the 
psrtition come out. 

Carpets were up and curtains were down. Dirt, disorder, noise 
and plaster got a firm footing—the plaster in particular, inasmuch 
as it was trodden into every room in the house, the smaller parti- 
cles flying about iu all directions, entering closets, invading store- 
rooms, and settling, with provoking pertinacity, on black clothes. 
Everybody (including Catherine in the kitchen) was cross and 
miserable. A term of weather that would not throw discredit 00 
the polar regions, slackened the operations uf the carpenter (who 
had already taken time enough to frame a house), introduced the 
croup to the baby by the medium of air-currents and open door, 
frozen the mortar and lime that an ambitious workman placed 
upon the walls, besides inflicting coughs and colds on both master 
and mistress of the mansion, as a penalty for giving up the com- 
fortable back parlor, where saucy winds never took any li 
and the bright sunshine was a guest all the day long. But these 
petty trials (except the croup, which persisted in tormenting the 
baby,) were absorbed, swallowed up in the one engrossing thought 
that there was a long parlor in prospective, with a grand piano in 
the centre. This was ample compensation—at least for Mrs. Lit- 
tle—for splashed floors, spotted windows, spattered walls and 
general wretchedness. She should soon be settled again, and take 
an immense amount of comfort in her new arrangements. She 
was not proud—O no! but not to be blamed if her neighbors 
envied her when she gave her first party in her remodeled parlor, 
for the dedication of the grand piano. Woulda’t it be delightful! 

Contrary to expectation, the wall-paper could not be 
and Mrs. Little was of the opinion that the parchasing’of an le 
gant French pattern would be the best course to take, as, evel 
tually, the highest priced articles proved the cheapest. 
demurred at the extortionate price demanded; but Jenny, 
usual, finally came off victorioas, whispering, for 
“ How charmingly that will look beside our piano!” Paste 0¥ 
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monopolized the place of plaster, small strips of paper lying in 
wait to fasten to unwary boots, while one clasped door-knobs only 
to get a sticky welcome. 

When Mrs. Little’s carpets found their place again, they did 
not make a satisfactory appearance. Each individual spot seemed 
to enlarge frightfully, the thin places to grow thinner, and every 
thread to say, “ Look at my faded auc and worn appearance. Am 


~ [ not past service? and cannot every observing person see that 


that majestic piano will place its carved feet upon me with the 
very climax of contempt, and chant an everlasting song of supe- 
riority ” 

The carpets were not in reality bad ones, but in contrast to the 
seven-octaved innovator, it must be confessed they had a prestige 
of shabbiness that no rejuvenating would remove. The breadths 
were too short, and, as if to scttle the matter in favor of their re- 
moval, utterly refused to match when they were brought together 
by vigorous stretching. To have a yawning, bungling, unmatched 


~ geam directly in front of her piano, was an alternative too dread- 


fal for Mrs. Little to think of. The very figures in the fabric ap- 
peared to laugh at the idea, and exult in her discomfiture. 


Ralph was prepared to hear that a new carpet was absolutely 
necessary for the long parlor. He had lived long enough to know 
that one want begets another as surely as a seed produces a score. 
That agglomeration of rosewood threatened to become a nuisance. 
Had he anticipated but half the vexatious it had given rise to, he 
would have brought home a braying jack sooner. It had already 
deprived him of a comfortable sitting room, given him a cold that 
might end in a galloping consumption, made the baby a miracle 
of crossness, inflicted the sulks upon the domestic by means of the 
paste and plaster, driven contentment out of his wife’s head, forced 
him to patronize the paper-hanger, and now insisted on a new 
carpet to stand upon. Verily, he believed the grand piano would 
ultimately turn him out of doors. 

The handsome Brussels, the satin-surfaced wall-paper, tho taste- 
fully disposed furniture, together with the splendid instrument which 
was now filling its appropriate place (giving a look of equilibrium 
to the whole apartment, and an air of gentility which it otherwise 
lacked), greatly helped to fill the cup of Mrs. Little’s happiness. 
The few drops wanting were chiefly made up of the consciousness 
that the innate powers of wfiat she had most coveted and gained 
were dead to her; that every key had a language of its own, but 
was dumb in her presence, or gave forth dissonant and discon- 
nected responses, and that music was like a book of problems to 
which she had no key. 

Ralph’s pleasantries on this subject were so pointed and unac- 
ceptable that she hastened to secure the services of Monsieur Besste, 
4 man with hair on his head, ch-cks, chin and lips, rings in his 
ears, spectacles on his nose, sti:ds in his shirt-bosom, and a cane 
in his hand. He looked Frenchy, and claimed Paris as his birth- 
place ; but a great many persons declared his accent unmistakably 
English. 

The initiatory lesson came off. Monsieur praised the piano and 
his pupil ; marvelled at her quickness of apprehension, and confi- 
dently affirmed that her fingers must have been designed for piano- 
forte playing, they were so light and nimble. This was all vastly 
agreeable to Mrs. Little, who, like most of her sex, was not averse 
to flattery now and then. She straightway located herself before 
the keys, resolved to do justice to herself and her instructor. 
Patiently she studied the black and white characters on the page 
beside her, and with one hand strove to apply them to the ivory. 
When Ralph came in to dinner, one hour after, she had mastered 
precisely three notes. 

“ Progressing, Jenny?” he queried, inserting part of his head 
into the room. 

“O, finely !” replied the amateur musician. 

“Play me ‘ The Battle of Prague,’ can’t you ?”’ 

“Not quite yet, I fear; but I shall be able to do so very soon, 
doubtless, for Monsieur Besste declares that I have an aptness of 
comprehension that is uncommon with beginners. He says I have 
genius which only needs development, and talent which will en- 
able me to become an ornament to musical science.” 

“ Of which he is a leading star, I suppose? The puppy!” 

“Why, Ralph!” exclaimed Jenny, with expanded visuals, 

“IT mean that exactly. I saw him on the street this morning, 
and he quite disgusted me with his dandyism and pretension. I 
&m sorry he is to come to the house, or be brought into contact 
with you in any way. Why did you not engage Mrs. Edmond’s 
daughter to give you lessons? She is competent to do so, I am 
sure ” 


“ Because gentlemen are more popular than ladies for teachers, 
Generally better qualified, and—and—” Mrs Little hesitated. 

“ Better fitted to dupe silly women,” added Ralph, taking liber- 
ty to finish the sentence, at the risk of transforming the pleasant 


face before him into a frowning one. 
“ Men are one-sided, prejudiced beings !” retorted Mrs. Little. 
7 we wont stop to debate now. I’m not inclined to run 


the of a cold dinner in order to discuss the merits or demerits 
of Monsieur Beast or Besste. But I don’t like him, nevertheless.” 
Mrs. Little’s mind had been so preoccapied with her piano that 
she had quite forgotten to attend to the dessert—a duty which she 
always performed herself. Catherine was not particularly pleased 
with the musical symptoms that her mistress manifested. She 
was vexed because to her other labors was added the care of the 
child—a circumstance that materially interfered with her progress. 
Hence she did not feel inclined to remind anybody of the defi- 
ciency, though fally aware that Mr. Little’s dinner depended more 
on pudding or pie than meat. 
As it happened, the loss of dessert (which regularly occurred 
two or three times a woek) was not the greatest trial that Ralph 
His wife’s incessant attacks at the piano, her 


frantic endeavors to induce the quavers, semiquavers and demi- 
semiquavers to roll off the ends of her fingers, her sharp attempts 
to flat and her flat attempts to sharp, the bad chords and horrible 
discords he was forced to listen to whenever in the house, nearly 
drove him distracted. 

It was a luckless thing for Mr. Little that the organ of concen- 
trativeness was so largely developed in his wife’s cranium. He 


_ trusted her musical fever would have a short run, and then turn 


to their mutual advantage ; but no favorable signs were apparent. 
She adhered to Ler practising with a surprising pertinacity. Ralph 
saw her occasionally, but her society was divided between Mon- 
sieur Besste, the piano, and two or three musical neighbors, who 
spent most of their evenings in his remodelled parlor, playing 
operas, which he thought should be denominated uproars, and 
overtures that might very aptly be termed overturns. Mr. Little, 
unlike his wife, had a critical ear and a cultivated taste; he could 
appreciate good music in whatever garb it was presented. But the 
slam-bang performances, so common in our day, were not to his 
mind ; he never accepted noise for music. 

One morning, directly after receiving one of Monsieur Besste’s 
semi-weekly visits, Mrs. Little missed a valuable cameo pin from 
her person. She had made a hurried toilet, and probably fastened 
it insecurely ; it would soon be found, doubtless. A search, how- 
ever, did not justify this opinion; it was not discovered. Where 
was it? She had not left the room for a moment, and Catherine, 
to her certain knowledge, had not been up stairs. Monsieur 
Besste was exempt from suspicion, because, how could he purloin 
the pin without her knowing itt The girl was more likely to be 
the guilty party, as Mrs. Little recollected, on second thought, 
that she had passed through the hall once or twice to answer the 
bell. 

Catherine had an advocate in Ralph. He declared his firm 
conviction that she was far more trustworthy than the would-be 
Frenchman. Mrs. Little smiled pityingly on her prejudiced hus- 
band, and took the first opportunity to search the girl’s room and 
clothes, but without finding confirmation of her suspicions. 

“ How much I miss the clock!” said Mrs. Little, a few days 
after the loss of her pin. 

“It is being repaired, and will probably be sent home to-day. 
By-the-by, as you will not need my watch this evening, I will take 
it with me. But where is it?” added Ralph, wonderingly, look- 
ing at the nail on which it had hung. 

“ Sure enough !” exclaimed his wife. ‘I have not moved it.” 

“ That scamp of a music-teacher has stolen it !” 

“ That dishonest Catherine, more likely!” replied Mrs. Little, 
indignantly. 

“If 1 was accustomed to betting,” said Ralph, quietly, “I 
would wager fifty dollars against five that your Monsieur Besste 
is the thief, and not Catherine. Has he not been here to-day ?” 

“ Yes; I took my last lesson on the quarter,” she replied. 

“Did you leave him alone ?’’ he continued. 

“TI think not. Ah—yes, I remember I left him about two min- 
utes to get my porte-monnaie to pay him. But he had not time 
to leave the room,” she rejoined. 

“Time enough—time enough! These practised thieves and 
pickpockets are nimble of foot and light of finger.” 

“But why do you persist in charging him with the theft, when 
Catherine is quite as likely to be the guilty one ?”’ asked Mrs. Lit- 
tle, annoyed that the offence should be so summarily fastened 
upon her favorite. . 

“For this reason: the girl has had ample opportunity, had she 
been so disposed, to purloin jewelry, silver,’clothing, and even this 
same watch, many times before now. She has been with us some 
three years, and we have heretofore considered her trustworthy ; I 
do not believe she would begin to abuse our confidence at this late 
day. If I had the least particle of evidence against him, I would 
have him arrested before he eats another breakfast. As it is, I 
will get a search-warrant.”’ 

“Do nothing hastily, husband. I will question Catherine, and 
perhaps we may get some clue. Besides, Monsieur Besste is to 
call in the morning and leave me some exercises ; if he does not 
keep his appointment, I will admit that the chances between him 
and Catherine are about equal,” replied Mrs. Little, sure that a 
cross-examination and threats of exposure would make the girl 
confess the theft. 

He promised to comply with her desire, on the condition of her 
silence on the subject until such time as he should name. 

On the ensuing day, Mrs. Little awaited in vain the coming of 
her instructor. She felt some anxiety lest she might be obliged to 
change her opinion of him, and it was not lessened when Ralph 
assured her two police officers had been searching for him, without 
avail, for two hours, and that, undoubtedly, he had left the city to 
avoid arrest. 

A week passed away, bringing no tidings of Monsieur Besste. 
The grand piano was neglected, and music was at a discount. 
Mrs. Little was really distressed. Was it possible that that ele- 
gant and accomplished gentleman could so degrade himself, and 
cast such obloquy on the profession he adorned? It wasn’t like- 
ly, and she didn’t believe it. He would come out right yet, and 
put his enemies to the blush; while Catherine—hardened in guilt, 
as she no doubt was,—would be forced to hide her head in very 
shame, after acknowledging her misdeeds, which, in justice, would 
consign her to a prison. She was even displeased with Mr. Little 
because he would not allow her to charge the girl with the crime, 
or, at least, turn her out of doors. 

But Ralph was not idle; he kept his own counsel. Satisfying 
himself that the whereabouts of the delectable monsicur could not 
readily be ascertained, he visited, successively, all the pawn- 
brokers in the city. He was beginning to despair of success, 
when, in a low shop, in an obscure locality, in a dirty window, he 


found—not Monsieur Besste, not his chronometer,—but his wife’s 
cameo pin! And the present owner of the pin made matters quite 
lucid to Mr. Little’s perceptions. It seems the ornament had been 
offered for sale by a person who was described as a tall, well- 
dressed, mustached, ear-ringed individual, with manners resem- 
bling those of a foppish foreigner. 

“ But he vash not French,” said the Jew proprietor, confidently, 
—‘‘no, he vash not French; he not speak von leetle word !” 

Here was testimony not to be doubted. But although Ralph 
could gain no information of the watch (which the amiable mon- 
siear had, doubtless, carried away with him as a souvenir), yet he 
felt amply rewarded for his trouble, as the recovery of the pin 
fally established Catherine’s innocence of the first theft, and 
afforded presumptive evidence that she had no connection with 
the second. 

Redeeming the ornament, he hastened home to confound his 
wife. Mrs. Little was considerably disconcerted that such a stain 
should attach itself to the monsieur of imposing presence and fas- 
cinating address, and rather reluctantly admitted that she had 
gained nothing by employing a male teacher. Ralph importuned 
her to give him a specimen of her progress in the divine art— 
something calculated to make him forget his loss and the odious 
Monsieur Besste. Jenny looked at him inquiringly, as if half 
doubting his sincerity, but finally took the stool, and blundered 
through—not a waltz, not a polka—but a simple exercise. 

“ Ts that the best you can do, my dear?” he queried, playfully. 

“Why, yes. Don’t you like it? Mon—that is, he says I exe- 
cute it wonderfully well,” rejoined Mrs. Little, stopping short, 
whirling round on her seat, and gazing at the speaker in genuine 
wonder. 

“ Execute it? Well, yes, I should say so,” continued Ralph. 
“ Your elegant instructor possessed the gift of flattery, if not the 
virtue of honesty. My simple-minded wife, you have been shame- 
fully imposed upon. That coxcomb has made you the instrument 
of gaining him a large bill of tuition, as well as sundry perqui- 
sites which I will not name, by exaggerating your progress and 
flattering your self-esteem.” 

Poor Mrs. Little! It was evenso. She had been duped by the 
attractions of a grand piano, and the flatteries of an expert rogue, 
whose forte was not so much in playing piano and forte as in skil- 
fully picking up cameo breast-pins and expertly appropriating 
gold watches. 

While we are indulging in observations at the expense of Mrs. 
Little’s experience, Mr. Little is employed with pencil and paper. 
Curious to know what may be occupying his mind, we look over 


his shoulder and read the following : 
Wall-paper for parlor,..... 21 60 
Remodelling of parlor,. 15 
Ome gold watelr,. 125 00 
ccs $651 85 


“ What are you doing, Ralph ?” asked the lady in the rocking- 
chair, looking up for the first time since he ceased speaking. * 

“ Finding the product of a column of figures.” 

“In relation to what?” 

“Our piano. I had a fancy to know the amount of the money 
I have paid out in behalf of that noble instrument since its advent 
into our dwelling, including the value of the keepsake your ac- 
complished teacher was thoughtful enough to take at parting. I 
find it to be a trifling matter of two hundred and fifty-one dollars 
and eighty-five cents, which, with the first investment, gives me 
the ridiculously small sum of six hundred and fifty dollars. What 
a godsend that piano has proved! Here is a run of luck utterly 
unparalleled! And I haven’t added the stock of patience which 
I have so assiduously cultivated of late, nor the pile of contentment 
that our baby has amused herself with in her solitary hours, nor 
the immense advantage she will derive from having a mother ac- 
complished in making swect sounds, nor the intense satisfaction 
Mrs. A. and Mrs. B. experience in laughing at the musical efforts 
of the neighbor between them, who, Iam bound to say, is their 
superior in everything except playing grand pianos. Indeed, you 
have so many good qualities that I think you can well afford to be 
deficient in musical abilities and to abandon all pretensions of that 
kind. The truth is, my dear, the music must be in one, or it can- 
not come out. Your efforts thus far have, I must confess, been 
attended with peculiar difficulties. But I will not grumble about 
that, nor will I urge you to desist. Assault the rosewood as often 
as you wish, if you feel so disposed, after taking all things in con- 
nection with it into careful account. I will only add—not by way 
of fault-finding a all—that the venture which I thought of making 
has proved completely successful, and the friend that invited me 
to share the speculation has doubled his money; I might have 
done the same.” 

Mrs. Little thought there was some truth in her husband’s plain 
dealing, and after a more critical analysis of her musical abilities 
than she had ever before deemed it worth while to make, felt that 
she never could learn to perform with sufficient taste and elegance 
to satisfy herself or entertain company. At the best, she would, 
after many weary quarters of instruction, be but a poor player, 
much inferior in execution to the little miss of ten years across 
the way. 

Mrs, Little threw into the scale~with these considerations the 
various losses and expenses thus far, and the consequence was 
that the-grand piano was seen to leave the premises very early one 
cloudy morniig. The neighbors were much relieved, and all 
agreed in saying that “ Mrs. Little was too old to begin to study 
music, and what was more, she had no more idea of time than a 
baby.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO AN ARTIST. 


J. PATTERSON. 
Artist! fired with just ambition, 
While the flame of genius glows, 
What though weary thy condition, 
And thou sigh’st for sweet repose! 
Follow still thy high endeavor, 
Make the living canvass shine! 
Bright thy fame shall stand forever, 
Limner of an art divine! 


Catch the tints that Nature weareth, 

Mingle well her light and shade ; 
_ Paint each radiant charm she bea- -th— 

Silver stream and green arca _¢. 

Paint the flowers in beauty blooming— 
Forest deep and verdant lawn; 

Paint the light the sky illuming, 
At the rosy blush of dawn. 


Paint the birds with plumage shining 
Brighter than the rainbow-dyes ; 
Paint the snowy flocks reclining, 
Where the sleeping shepherd lies. 
Paint the smiling village maiden, 
Flushed with health and beauty’s giew, 
With the spoils of Flore laden, 
Roaming in the vale below. 


Artist! well thy work is ended; 
Skillful is the limner’s hands; 
All the hues are sweetly blended, 
As by some enchanter’s wand. 

Think of Him with adoration, 
Who, with universal skill, 
Paints the wonders of creation, 
By the effort of his will. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
MY SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY MYRA C. GREENLEAF. 


My home was in a beautiful valley in Vermont. A plain, nearly 
circular, smooth and level as the prairies of the West, but not 
more than a mile across, is bounded on three sides, by lofty and 
abrupt hills; while a beautiful lake stretches away to the more 
distant hills on the remaining, or eastern side. The stream, which 
forms the outlet of this lake, flows towards the west, and in the 
centre of the village is met by another stream from the north. 

There are many beautiful elm trees scattered about; and beneath 
their shade many small, neat, comfortable houses, while two or 
three more stately mansions seem to assert their superior claims 
to notice by standing boldly out, unshaded by a tree. An old 
weather-stained church—it had once been painted white, of which 
painting only a few feeble, gray traces remained, and a more plen- 
tifal supply of the first coat of yellow—stood in the centre of a 
little common. The spire was handsomer than the picture of any 
one I had ever seen; and the weather-vane, a lusty cockerel (why 
will people put such images on churches ¢), was the greatest achieve- 
ment of genius, in my girlish eyes. I ought perhaps to make an 
exception in favor of the lightning-rod. There was but one, and 
that was not quite long enough to reach to the utmost height of 

‘that wondrous spire—another proof of the superiority of the dear 
old steeple—so it was fastened to an accommodating ledge just 
below the belfry; and though it certainly did not scem likely to 
prove a very efficient protector to the church, it is very certain 
that the edifice never has been struck by lightning. For one pur- 
pose the lightning-rod was admirable ; and it was this which won 
for it my childish regard. Its deficiency in length only favored its 
being put to this use. The belfry formed a stable support for any 
weight that might be suspended upon it. There are no gymnasi- 
ums in the country—so far back in the country as my home was— 
but this lightning rod was better than all gymnasiums. Could it 
not accommodate itself to the strength and agility of every boy in 
school, from the little fellow toiling at his alphabet upon the front 
seat close by the great stove, up to the prince of all school boys, 
Alfred Murray, who always took his choice in seats every winter, 
and who could do the hardest sum in the arithmetic with no trouble 
at all; beat all the boys in a race or game of ball, and, crowning 
exploit of all, and which won him the everlasting love and admi- 
ration of every girl of nine years in the school, myself included, 
climb to the very top of this same lightning-rod, go into the bel- 
fry, and astonish the people by giving a merry jingle upon the 
bell, and descend again before the clumsy old sexton had started 
up from his pipe and almanac, taken down the church key, prepara- 
tory to finding who was the intruder upon the sacred edifice? Ah, 
that lightning-rod! It was the bane of my schoolmaster. 

The church was flanked by a range of horse-sheds and one little 
red school house. The school house is calculated to contain forty- 
eight scholars, but sixty of us used to find plenty of room under 
the reign of my schoolmaster. Times have changed since then. 

My father was a new comer in the placo. It was my first win- 
ter in school. Half the enjoyment of my Thanksgiving pies and 
puddings had been taken away by a mixture of fears and hopes in 
regard to this school and schoolmaster. 

Could I leave off my roguery, for which I was often in disgrace 
at home? Mother said I should get whipped the first day; but I 
maintained that a man never should.whip me. I knew I could 
learn my lessons, and finally became quite bright and cheerful. I 
started off on Monday morning for the school house. Just as I 
was turning a corner which shut our little brown house from my 
sight, I turned for a last look, and almost wished I was safely 
back again. I thought I saw mother throw a kiss after me, and 
all fear left my heart. 


The school house was full to overflowing or every child was 
running about, choosing seats and: seat-mates, driving up nails for 
the accommodation of bonnets and cloaks, coats and caps, re- 
arranging the master’s table and chair, or putting another stick of 
wood in the huge box which delighted in the name of stove, 
already so full that the door would not shut. Nobody asked the 
little stranger to choose a seat-mate; but I did not care for that, 
for I knew the master would give me a seat when he came. 


Presently a boy rushed in, and shouted at the top of his voice, 
“‘Master’s coming!” A hush followed, which was broken by 
Alfred Murray. 

“Take your seats, boys; and when the master comes in, be 
sure that you stand up and make him a bow, every one of you!” 

Alfred Murray did not tell the girls to take their seats; but 
some seconds before the last boy had complied with the command 
80 promptly given, each demure girlish face was turned in silent 
expectation from its own bench to the open door. All except the 
little stranger. I stood still by the door, and my position seemed 
to annoy the commander of the company not a little. But I could 
not find a place. There was no vacant seat, except the extra 
chair behind the master’s table. 

In stepped the master. One stride seemed to place him behind 
his table, when his eye was greeted by a “standing army” com- 
posed of old veterans, half-drilled militia, and poor little me to 
represent the raw recruits. I don’t think I was noticed until the 
“salute” had been accomplished, and the ranks had fallen into 
place again. How hot the blood was in my face, when I saw 
those two gray eyes look down upon me, and then turn slowly to 
every seat in the schoolroom, as if meditating upon the possibility 
of bestowing me somewhere. The search seemed to be vain ; not 
a single vacant seat appeared. 

“Little girl, you may come and sit in this chair here by me, if 
you will be a very good girl all winter.” And he placed the extra 
chair at one end of his own table. 

Was it possible for me to walk across the room under the weight 
of this great honor? I did accomplish the feat, but had only one 
shy look for that lofty pedagogue. While he made his opening 
speech (quite as difficult an affair, I can assure any one, as a poli- 
tician has to undertake when he comes before his constituents), I 
stared straight at him, but I did not hear much of it. I was spec- 
ulating upon the reason why he had put me there by his side, in- 
stead of that tall, handsome Mary Brown, who wore such a splen- 
did delaine dress, while I had only a plain green flannel one. It was 
beyond my conception, and I thought I would be very good, so as 
to be sure and keep the place all winter. How we all learned to 
love that man. Alfred Murray sct us the pattern, and we all fol- 
lowed in his steps. 

Not many days passed before I was chosen by the tall master 
for his constant companion in his walks from school. At first I 
dreaded to hear him say, ‘‘ Come, little Nelly, it is time to go 
home.” I would have liked the walk with some of my mates bet- 
ter. For several days I did not dare talk to him. I would now 
and then think I had gained courage enough to speak, and give 
one look up in that face to assure myself, but I always stopped at 
their intention. I had always talked at home without fear. I 
suppose I was rather a spoiled child; in those days I never could 
perceive any reason why I should remain silent that older people 
might talk. Perhaps a natural want of reverence helped to bring 
about this state of mind; but such it was, and now it would rise 
above the great fear I had of displeasing the master, and thus be- 
ing disgraced by losing my place of honor at his right hand. At 
length, with a choking in my throat, I called out : 

“ Mr.—Mr. Schoolmaster!” I could not think of the name. 

“ What do you wish ?” 

“T want to know why you let me sit by your table instead of 
Mary Brown? She is so large, and—and she wears—O, such a 
beautiful dress! I should think you’d want to have her sit there.” 

“She is too large,” said Mr. Schoolmaster. r 

“Too large! Can anybody be too large, sir?” And my eyes 
opened to their largest extent, and looked the tall man full in the 
face. Unfortunately just then I stepped upon a piece of ice, and 
down I fell into the snow. Mr. Schoolmaster picked me up, and 
shook the snow off my cloak and hood, and then answered : 

“O, yes, it is very common for people to be too large. If you 
had been large, I could not have picked you up just now.” 

“But if I had been larger, sir, I should not have fallen down 


while I was looking at you.” 


“Don’t look at me again, then, or you will fall again.” 

“ But I shalt look at you. I shall look at you now, and when 
I am—O, ever so much larger, too !” 

There it was—that spirit; and the moment I said the words I 
was sorry, for he looked down on me, and I thought he looked 
very sad, but I could not say another word. 

Here our paths separated. Not long after, as school was dis- 
missed at night, I ran out with the other girls to see Alfred Mur- 
ray climb the lightning-rod, instead of waiting for Mr. School- 
master. Alfred was higher than our heads—higher than the first 
windows—higher than the door—the roof; he was midway be- 
tween the ground where we stood, and the belfry. The master 
appeared. 

“ Come, Nell, ready to go?” 

“No, sir, I cannot go yet. I want to see Alfred Murray come 
down. He will go home with me.” 

The master turned away. He never asked me to go home with 
him again. I was glad, for I could join a group of a dozen or 
more children as full of fan and frolic as 1 was; and merry snow- 
balling matches we had night after night on our homeward way. 
The winter closed. I never had another walk and talk with the 
master. 

The schoolmaster never returned to our school. Years passed 


on. One after another of the pupils left the old school. I had 
become one of the large girls. Alfred Murray was just ready to 
make his first voyage at sea. We were walking home from school 
together. 

“Nell, do you remember Mr. Schoolmaster ?”’ 

“To be sure Ido. I loved him too well to forget him—though 
I think he was foolish to be angry with a little girl because she 
would not leave her sport to walk home from school with him.” 

“So do I. But Nell, I should be almost angry, if you should 
refuse to walk home with me.” 

“You are different, you know, and I am a large girl now. I 
remember telling the master I would look at him when I was 
large, whether he wished it or not. I did not think that he might 
go away before I was large. I wish he would come and see us. 
It is a long time since he was here. I would look at him then.” 

“Look at me, Nell. I love you I want you to be my wife 
some day.” 

I did look at Alfred; and he looked so honestly at me, and I 
loved him so well, that I said I would be his wife some day—and 
so we pledged ourselves walking home from school that winter's 
afternoon, and shook hands at the gate in token of it. 

The next day he started upon the voyage which was to separate 
the two young lovers. They never met again. Before the hills 
were covered again with pure snow, his bones were resting in 
some valley deep under the sea. What bitter tears I shed when 
the tidings came. I told my mother of my pledge then, and she 
folded me in her arms and wept wsrm tears with me. 


Two years after I wept alone over the graves of my father and 
mother. ’Tis too sad a task to reeall those bitter hours. In tho 
midst of my grief came an imperative question. What shall I do 
tovearn a living? Very imperfectly educated, I dared not think of 
teaching. I was sickened by the thought of any other employ- 
ment. Many of my schoolmates had found pleasant homes, they 
told me, in Lowell; they could earn money there—they wished I 
would join them. 

Alone in the world, I knew not what else to do. I thought I 
would go for one year, work hard, be very economical, and save 
money enough to go to school for six months, and so on, until I 
had acquired an education that would fit me to teach. 

The labor of the factory sickened me in a few short months. I 
shall never forget the kind physician and nurse who attended me 
through that illness. They cheered the gloomy wards of the hos- 
pital by their presence; and when I was ready to wish their care 
had been unavailing, always took some means to encourage my 
drooping spirits. I was convalescent—was well enough to leave 
the hospital ;—but where should I go? There was no home for 
me, therefore I remained. 

It was the morning of a beautiful Sabbath. The church bells 
had been ringing, but they only carried my thoughts back to the 
bell which had tolled for my lost parents, or the hatefal sound 
which, with weary limbs, I had obeyed morning, noon and night, 
during three dreary months. While I was giving play to these 
thoughts, my nurse entered. 

“TI told you some friend would come—something would hap- 
pen,” said she ; “‘and he is here now to see you.” 

A tall man entered my room. The schoolmaster’s gray efes 
looked at me. 

‘May Mr. Schoolmaster shake hands with Nell ?” 

It carried me back to the time when I had told him I would 
look at him when I was large. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “‘and now that Nell is large, she will look 
at Mr. Schoolmaster.” And we shook hands, and looked at each 
other. 

“TI am very glad to see you so nearly recovered. I feared that 
you were dangerously ill yet, until I entered your room.” 

‘I could not reply. He went on: 

“ Nelly, I did not know of your loneliness till last week. I met 
a gentleman, who casually spoke of the death of your parents. I 
dismissed my school—for I am Mr. Schoolmaster still—and went 
to your home. I learned that you were here. I started at once, 
and arrived late last night. This morning I went to your board- 
ing-place ; they told me of your illness, and that you were in the 
hospital. I am glad to find you so well.” He paused, but I was 
unable to speak. 

“T have a proposition to make. They told me at your old 
home, that your object in coming here was to prepare yourself for 
a teacher. I need a teacher in my own achool. If you will come 
and take the place, I will teach you as well as I can, and will pay 
you $300 a year. Will not this be as pleasant and profitable as 
working in the factory and catching the fever, Nelly ?” 

Tea: 3 of surprise and gratitude flowed freely now. 

“You are too kind. But I fear you do not know what a dunce 
Iam. I do not think I know much more than I did when I wept 
to school to you.” 

“TI do not know how little you know. The less the better. I 
shall have an opportunity to teach you as I wish my pupils taught.” 

The next day I left Lowell for my new home, and a few weeks 
after entered my school room ; and again my schoolmaster gave me 
a seat at his right hand, saying, as he placed my chair : 

“T think you are a little larger than Mary Brown ; but you are 
none too large for this table. It is larger than the old pine one 
we used to occupy.” 

Dear reader, it is seven years since I took that place. Faith- 
fully my schoolmaster fulfilled his promise to teach me. For five 
years we studied every evening together. Then we laid aside 
school books, but still he came to seo me every evening. We read 
together, or sang, for we had both learned to do that; and before 
the next year closed, he had taught me to love him so well, that I 
went with him into church one day, and vowed he should be my 
inpenmenens as long as I lived. 2 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LIFE. 


BY MARY F. BARBER. 


Wearily, wearily drifting on, 

Drifting by death’s river, 
” Drearily, drearily sounds a moan, 

In our ears forever ; 

Tearfully, tearfully faces pale, 
Gleam beneath the wave; 

Fearfully, fearfully comes a wail, 
From their opening grave. 


Wearily, wearily drifting on, 

The joyous and the sighing ; 
Wearily drifting side by side, 

The living and the dying. 
Hopelessly weak hands clasped in woe, 

Fearfully stern hearts bowed, 
Carefully dim eyes vainly strive 

To pierce the wrathfal cloud. 


Wearily, wearily drifting on, 
Darkness all around ; 

Drearily, drearily souls forlorn, 
Fearfully, fearfully bound; 

Dashing and wailing, surging and leaping, 
Waters wildly foaming; 

Moaning and sighing, bitterly crying, 
Restless spirits roaming. 


Wearily, wearily drifting on, 
Drifting by death’s river, 

Drearily many a love is lost 
In ite waves forever; 

Mouronfally, mournfully lips are chilling, 
Brows are gathering mould ; 

Wearily, wearily hearts are bending, 
Hearts are growing old. 


4 > 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE TRIBUTE MONEY. 


AN EPISODE OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 

Some wecks since, there was furnished to this paper an account 
of some incidents concerning the eapture, by the inhabitants of 
Eastham, of a small vessel with some dozen or more of British 
officers and sailors, which prize was secured by the good manage- 
ment of a certain Skipper Noyes, who had been freed by the enemy 
to act as their pilot. The author of the following narrative has 
thought it might not be amiss to relate certain things which took 
place in consequence of the above-named capture, and which, in 
more respects than one, proved very inconvenient to the people of 
the Cape generally. 

Referring briefly to the former paper, we will recount certain 
incidents therein given. The above-mentioned Noyes, with a 
younger man named Holmes, went in a whale-boat from Eastham 
to Boston, for the purpose of procuring flour and other articles for 
family use. In Boston they bought a half-decked boat that was 
offered them on sale, and set out on their return, intending to 
leave the former owner of the boat at Scituate. On the way, how- 
ever, they were captured by the English. Afterward, Holmes was 
permitted, on parole, to return to Boston with the boat, ia order 
to procure the means of ransoming her. But on his arrival, his 
craft was seized, as having been engaged in supplying the enemy, 
and he was obliged to make his way home by land. In the mean- 
time, Noyes, acting as pilot on board of the schooner, had con- 
trived to run her ashore on Eastham flats, where she was taken, 
as above stated. 

The English authorities, fired with indignation at the disgrace 
put upon the British arms by the capture of an officer and more 
than a dozen men, through the sole agency of the aforesaid Skip- 
per Noyes, resolved to visit with condign punishment, not only the 
offending individual,but also each and all of “ the sneaking Yankees 
of Cape Cod, whose chief.delight on earth was to get a sixpence, 
and whose greatest fear was the losing it.” Entertaining this 
rather low estimate of the patriots of the Cape, the senior of the 
fleet issued a proclamation, enjoining on the various peninsular 
towns bordering on the bay the payment of a certain amount of 
tribute money in such proportions as were set down against the 
name of each township. The inhabitants of Eastham, foresecing 
the gathering storm, and aware of their inability to resist its ap- 
proach, had in the meantime sent back the prize and its crew, with 
all their obtainable effects, to Provincetown, where the English 
fleet then lay in harbor. Of course, this partial atonement had its 
effect in procuring a less weighty judgment than would otherwise 
have fallen on the devoted villages ; but it by no means forestalled 
the penalty. Eastham was fined two thousand dollars, and the 
money having been procured, it was forwarded to the Shirley, 
Seventy-four, in a smal! vessel manned by some three or four mon, 
one of whom was a cousin of Holmes. 

Having found their way to the cabin of the Shirley, and into the 
Presence of Captain Sir George Collier, a rough old sea dog, 
whose voice was as gruff as that of Boreas himself, the bearers of 
the money commenced counting it out. As they were thus em- 
ployed, the cousin of Holmes accidentally dropped a half dollar, 
which, rolling about the cabin floor, presently trundled up to an 
old trunk that stood in one corner, against which it reposed 
itself, leaning back face outward, with the most nonchalant air 
possible. Trifling as was the incident, Sir George sprang to bis 
feet with s face as red as & piece of “old mahogany,” and striking 
his clenched fist on the table at which he had been sitting— 

“TU be—shot?” he said ; “if that rusty pistareen has not gone 


and cocked itself up against the trunk of that scoundrelly Noyes. 
One would think that the impish thing had done it on purpose. I 
verily believe it came out of the rascal’s own pocket.” 

Holmes’s cousin recognized the trunk as one belonging to his 
relative, and made a statement of its proper ownership, requesting 
the privilege of taking it away. Sir George assented with an air 
of surly complaisance. 

“ But pray pick up the coin,” he added; “I declare it fairly 
grins at me with its ugly phiz.” 

The deputies having finished counting out the money, Sir 
George ordered a servant to bring wines, to which the guests were 
courteously requested to help themselves. Having no particular 
objection to best old Oporto, they did so, and prepared to take leave. 

“Gentlemen,” said Sir George, as they made their parting 
bows, “‘I presume the voyage hither has not been a very pleasant 
one to you; but I think you'll not deny that you found a good 
port at the end of it!” 

When they got back to Eastham, they found that Holmes had 
arrived. He was somewhat troubled with the idea that he was 
bound to deliver himself up to the enemy, in fulfilment of parole,. 
His friends laughed at the proposition. 

“The matter is all settled,” they replied. “In the first place, 
you lost the boat by a circumstance that no one was able to fore- 
see, and it was therefore out of your power to return in the man- 
ner agreed upon. And finally, the whole concern has been wound 
up by the payment of a certain sum of money in full of all back 
account.” 

Noyes remonstrated as follows: “You can’t be such a con- 
founded ninny, Holmes, as to be at the trouble of going clean over 
to Provincetown, merely to be called a fool for your pains, and 
sent packing back again. I'll tell you something worth two of 
that. I’ve got a couple of brass guns that were on board that 
schooner, stowed away snug in a hole near my house. I don’t 
want it known though, for like as not, the selectmen would be for 
taking them away and sending them back to the British. I want 
you to help me dig them up to-night, and get them to Orleans. 
The people there have had a meeting and voted not to pay. So 
I expect there’ll be a scrimmage there by-and-by, and it will be a 
good chance to sell the guns. What say; will you go?” 

“Why, I'll help you dig up the guns,” Holmes replied; “but 
as for taking hold in the fighting, I don’t exactly see my way 
clear, as yet. I cannot help feeling as though I were under some 
obligation not to fight against those Englishmen just now.” 

“ Well, Z feel under some obligation to ’em too, and I mean to 
pay it off as soon as I can.” 

On the following morn, Noyes had the pleasure of seeing his 
guns safely deposited in Orleans on a hillside overlooking the har- 
bor. Having accomplished this undertaking, he went to a neigh- 
boring house to get his dinner. While thus engaged, a boy came 
running in with the news that a boat was nearing in shore, bear- 
ing a white flag. Noyes and his host bolted the morsel that had 
just entered the mouth, and hastened out to observe what was go- 
ing on. The boat struck the beach, an officer stepped forth, and, 
after ordering his men to lay off a few rods from the shore, made 
his weary way to the mansion of Squire Atkins, as he was called, 
one of the town authorities. The errand on which he came was 
readily interpreted as having connection with the demanded trib- 
ute. Noyes, having borrowed a black coat, in order, as he said, 
to appear alittle “ professional,” waylaid the officer as the latter 
was returning to his boat, and accosted him with a face expressive 
of the deepest anxiety. 

“ Wal, capting,” he exclaimed, “I hope those ’tarnal se-lek-men 
have ’bout concluded to pay up, and hev no more disturbance ¢” 

The Englishman replied with a look of haughty disdain, and 
strode on. But the legs of the Yankee were quite as long as those 
of the stranger, and enabled their owner to keep up a very equal 


ar du declare,” he continued, “it is tu bad, tu bad. I told the 
pesky critters over and over again, jest how it would be. If you 
don’t pay the money, says I, the British will come and knock you 
all on the head. Arter that, they’ll burn up the housen and barns, 
and then the gals will be so bewitched arter the red coats, that 
they’ll be up and off with ’em, the whole bilin’ on em; and there 
wont be anybody left to poperlate the place. You know how it 
is, capting ; there aint no duin’ nothin’ with them gals; they will 
have a notion to you soldiers, any way it can be fixed.” 

The Englishman could not help smiling at the speaker’s appa- 
rent earnestness, Furthermore, he had a spice of the coxcomb in 
his composition, which disposed him to be somewhat mollified by 
the flattery thus broadly laid on. 

“ Their taste is not very blamable,” he said. ‘“ His majesty’s 
officers are reported to be, generally, a very good looking set of 
men. However, sir, I must correct you in one point. I am not 
captain, but lieutenant in his majesty’s service.” 

“ Beg pardon, square. But we’re all captins here, and I didn’t 
want to speak as though you was anything less, that’s all. But 
look here, square, p’r’aps you’ve noticed a little red house jest to 
the eastward of the meeting-house—that’s my place where I live. 
Now, sposen’ you go to firin’ off cannons and such like, couldn’t 
you fire a /eetle one side of there? I’d be much obleeged if you 
would. You see, I wouldn’t have no manner of objection to hand- 
ing over a dollar or two for my share, but the plaguy folks would 
like as not, tuck me in jail, if I paid anything. Good-by, square. 
Don’t forget the little house jest to the eastward of the meeting- 
house, you know.” 

A fortnight passed after the lieutenant’s visit, and nothing was 
heard from the enemy. It began to be suspected that the latter, 


habitants of Orleans. Noyes was of a very different opinion, and 


kept a constant lookout from his observatory, as he termed it, 
otherwise, the garret window of his house in Eastham, which com- 
manded a good view of the Orleans harbor and its approaches. 
The event proved that he was perfectly right in taking the enemy 
at their word. For, early one morning as John Williamson went 
out of doors to fill his water-pail at the well, he cast his eyes to- 
ward the harbor, and was surprised to perceive an unusual bustle 
on board a schooner that Jay anchored near the edge of the flats 
which extend quite a long distance from the shore. He rubbed 
his eyes, and gave another look ; then dropped the pail and ran 
to get his musket. 

“ The British! the British !’’ 

The sleepy sentinel waked up, and joined the cry which he 
should have been the first to give. In a few minutes men were 
hurrying in all directions toward the hill where was stationed the 
miniature battery. Skipper Noyes had snuffed the fight from his 
attic window, before even the first alarm had been given in Or- 
leans, and was, by this time, on a good staunch nag, riding in hot 
haste toward the scene of action. Arrived on the ground, he was 
appointed to take charge of the single iron cannon which, having 
hitherto officiated only on fourths of July and similar occasions, 
was now elevated to the dignity of a veritable minister of war. 
Three barges, well manned, were speeding toward the shore, leav- 
ing behind the burning schooner. Noyes pointed the gun, and as 
it was discharged, eagerly watched the effect of the shot. It struck 
the water just beyond the nearer barge. 

“ Lower a little from the sight, skipper,” said Father Jones, a 
venerable white-haired “‘ revolutioner,” who stood at hand. “ Fire 
a little forward of your mark, for, you see, when you fire over a 
hollow, the ball is lifted by the air underneath.” 


The moment was critical, for the foremost boat was rapidly ap- 
proaching the shore. Nevertheless, Noyes, heedful of the advice 
given, took his aim with deliberation. Bang! went the piece, and 
almost simultaneously a shout went up from the crowd assembled 
on the hill. The nearer boat was shattered and sinking, while the 
remnant of her crew were being picked up by the other boats. 
While these were thus delayed, the two brass pieces opened fire 
with such effect, that one of the barges fairly tur .2d tail and sought 
safety in flight. The other was beached to prevent her from going 
down with her crowded occupants. The crew hoisted a white 
handkerchief in token of surrender, and the townsmen ceased firing. 
Among the foremost of those who hurried to meet the captured 
Englishmen was Noyes, who, on coming up, recognized in the 
leader of the opposite party, a well known face. Walking up to 
him, and stretching out his hand, 

“ Hew de du, square,” he exclaimed. “Iam right glad to see 
you; sartin’ I am.” 

The Englishman changed countenance. 

“I have seen you before, I think,” was the rather reluctant 
answer. 

“You've hit it, square. I’m the man that lives in the little red 
house.” 

A consultation was held by the villagers, and it was determined 
to furnish the Englishmen with a boat, and send them back to their 
ships. After a sufficient delay for the purpose of rest and the pro- 
curing of refreshment, the lieutenant and his party entered the boat 
that had been provided them. The men laid their hands on their 
oars, when Noyes stepped forward with a low bow. 

“ Lieutenant, will you allow me to request of you asmall favor ?”’ 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“ Only that you would inform Captain Sir George Collier, when 
you meet him, that, judging from your experience, his majesty’s 
officers are likely to find a much better port on board of his ship 
than anywhere in the bounds of Cape Cod. Furthermore, please 
to give him the best respects of Skipper John Noyes, and say that 
that gentleman would humbly request the return of that half dollar 
of his, provided Captain Collier has no further use for it.’’ 

The lieutenant had the good sense to take this waggery in the 
manner in which it was intended. He expressed his willingness 
to fulfil the commission with which he had been entrusted, and, 
motioning his men to their oars, bade the people of Orleans a final 
adieu. 

With regard to certain incidents in the foregoing, we would say 
that we have woven them in a woof of our own. We need only 
add that our story is fovnded on the facts. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR HONTHLY. 


Encouraged by the unprecedented success which this popular Monthly has 
met with, and the rapidity with which it has increased its circulation, the pro- 
rietor has resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the public. 
this admirable work is 4 mmmacts oF cuzaPyess. is admitted by every one, 
containing, as it does, one Awndred pages of reading matter in each number 
being more than any natn ae and forming two volumes a year, of 
six hundred each, or twelve pages of reading matter per annum, 
for ONE DOLLAR! 

Bat.ou’s Dottar Monratr is printed with new type. upon fine white paper, 
and ite matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has been known to the public as connected with the Bos- 
ton press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES, POEMS, STORIES OF THE SEA, SKETCHES, 

LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers of the country. It is also spiced with 
a record of the notable omnes Se times, of peace and war, of discoveries 
and improvements occurring hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for s leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad, each 


being complete im itself. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its pages; there are eontro- 
versial publications, each devoted to ite own sect or clique. This work is 
Intended for THE MILLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just such as 
any father, brother, or friend would place in the hands of a family cirele. It 
is fm all its departments, fresh and original, and, what it purports to be, ths 


cheapest paper in the world. 
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at one time. shall receive a copy gratis. 
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BENJAMIN P. SHILLABER, ESQ, 
ALIAS MES. RUTH PARTINGTON. 


The accom ing portrait may be relied 
a of Mr. jamin P. 


for his private character. The drawing was 
made for us by Mr. Hill, and engraved by 
from an ambrotype by Messrs. Cutting & Bow- 
doin, 49 Tremont Street, and is a perfectly reli- 
able portrait. It wears that expression of good- 
ness which characterizes the countenance of the 
— To gratify the probable desire of our 
to know Mr. Shil- 
laber, we have gathered from various sources a 
number of items ——— his career. Mr. 
Shillaber was born and still lives—two important 
facts to be mentioned in his biography. His 
birth occurred in 1814, in Portsmouth, N. H., 
at the close of what is popularly known as the 
“\ast war.” Educated at the “old north” and 
west schools in that rare old town, he graduated 
at the latter, in 1829, with the fall 
During his period of tuition, he enjo - 
est confidence of his master, dahon exhibited 
in an unlimited credit for paper and pens. In 
1829, he commenced his career as a printer, by 
entering, as office boy (or imp), the office of the 
N. H. Palladium, in N. H. 
pleted his apprenticeship in ton, in . At 
this time he made a msn Aon to Demarara for his 
health, having had an attack of bleeding at the 
lungs. Here he worked on the Royal Gazette 
for twenty months, returning home in 1837. He 
now married and became settled, as a 
man printer, for life, as he thought, working for 
& year or two im a book office. At the expira- 
tion of his engagement, he became connected 
with the Morning Post, in the winter of 1840. 
Here he worked upon the case till the year 1847, 
when he accidentally discovered that he had a 
t knack at writing—a fact which it was 
for him to find out at that late day. At this 
time he first produced the Partington sayings, 
which have been and still are the most successful 
humorous writings that have ever appeared. 
Their popularity knows no abatement, and their 
weekly ap in Clapp’s Evening Gazette 
is looked for with eagerness by the thousands of readers of that 
edmirably-conducted journal, to which Mr. Clapp, the editor in 
chief, Mr. Thaxter and Mr. Shillaber devote their entire time and 
ability, ucing one of the best weckly sheets published in this 
country. Mr. Shillaber commenced his poetical career about this 
time (1847), with great success. He has published a book of 
— which met with a considerable sale, while of the volume of 
is collected sayings and other pieces, an edition of 20,000 was 
dispose i of in a few weeks after the date of publication. In 1859, 
Mr. Shillaber left the Post, and in conjunction with Messrs. Wil- 
der & Pickard, started the Carpet Bag—a quarto humorous paper 
of great merit, which enjoyed a bricf existence of two years, and 
was then withdrawn to make room for more successful journals. 


BENJ. P. SHILLABER.——MRS. PARTINGTON. 


This paper was ular with humorous people, but its ill 
success, as well as thet of some others of the same stamp, seems 
to show the impossibility of sustaining a publication of which 
humor is the staple. Through this paper, Mr. Shillaber made the 
acquaintance of some of the best writers in the mee with 
whom he is stillin correspondence. He returned to the Post in 1852, 
and became known as the local reporter of that able and popular 
=. In this position he fi as “Mrs. Partington” and 
“Professor Widesworth,” and attracted much attention. The 
duties of his position becoming too arduous, he accepted a propo- 
sition to connect himself with the Saturday Evening Gazette, as 
we have before mentioned, and commenced his ent in 
April last. Daring the last winter, Mr. Shillaber was induced, by 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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welcomed by a brillian 
with delight to his recitation of 
poem on the “ Press ”—a sub 
ich, as the a sketch 
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school. His tone of thought is quiet and sub- 
dued, and his verse correct, masical and flowing. 
As a humorous pa t, aterse and pointed 
commentator on the follies and peculiarities of 
the day, he stands almost without a rival. Mr, 
Shillaber is eminently a family man, though not 
a rich one, save in those jewels that the Ronian 


WSS matron vaunted, of which he has a casket full. 


7 There is here 
two of silver in his hair, but there is no winter 
in bis heart, which beats with warm and youth- 
ful feeling, animating his breast with a desire to 
make the world merrier, at least, if not wiser. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT, WALTHAM, MASS 

Our artist, Mr. Warren, of Waltham, has 
here depicted expressly for us the interior of 
Rumford Hall, Waltham, as it appeared on the 
occasion of one of those old folks’ concerts which 
filled it to overflowing during the past winter. 
The stage is occupied by a large number of per- 
formers, ladies and gentlemen, attired in antique 
costumes, such as our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, and even our great-grand fathers 
and grandmothers wore, in the good old times. 
It was surprising that so rare a collection of 
dresses could have been accumulated. Here was 

:handsome uniform that had figured in the 
“old French war,” there a dress that had been 
worn with distinction in the days of the ‘ Repub- 
lican Court.” To the young, these singular cos- 
tumes were the theme-of special wonderment, 
while they awakened many a genial reminiscence 
in the minds of the . Let it not be ima- 
gined, however, that the dresses formed the sole 
attraction of these concerts; on the contrary, the music, ~both 


vocal and instrumental, was admirable, for Waltham embraces a 
large amount of musical talent and culture, and it requires really 
good music to make a concert go off with success. The director 


of those entertainments, Mr. Leonard Jewell, deserves great credit 
for his exertions to contribute to the amusement of the public; 
while the ladies and gentlemen who co-operated with him have 
earned the thanks of the community. e believe that the idea 
of these antiquated dross concerts first originated in Reading, but 
we are not certain as to its origin. At Chelsea, also, the “ old 
folks” have come out remarkably strong. The old folks’ concerts 
in Boston, last wiater, were remarkably saccessful, attracting very 
great audiences. 
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GREAT MILITARY ROMANCE! 


FLAG OF OUR UNION 


For next week will contain the best military story ever 
issued in newspaper form, entitled ; 


GREEK ADVENTURER: 


SOLDIER AND THE SPY. 
A Tale of the Siege of Sebastopol. 
BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


This brilliant story will challenge the admiration and 
utmost interest of every reader, being a reflex of strange 
facts connected with the recent war in the East. 

The paper likewise contains its usual attractive variety. 

G& Agents should send in their orders at once for the 
extra number desired. 


» 


Fortacominc.—We have sent several of our artists through 
the South and West,’and shall soon commence to illustrate in de- 
tail the various localities in those parts of our growing country. 
We are resolved to make Ballou’s Pictorial worthy in all respects 
of the extended popularity it enjoys. 


Itary.—Some of the American residents in 
Florence have been getting up old fashioned pumpkin pies. If 
that don’t revolutionize Italy, we don’t know what will. wee > 
Mazzini 


> 


Horse-Eatino.—Just think of it—walk into a restaurant and 
order a horse steak! But horse-eating is growing more and more 
general all over Europe, and especially in Paris and London. 
Those who have tried it declare this dish very palatable, 


Reticiovs.—All of the venerable Dr. Beecher’s sons—seven 
in number—are now engaged in preaching the gospel. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» A marble Masonic Temple is to be erected in New York 
city, at a cost of four hundred thousand dollars. 
+++» The application of a plate of copper to the bite of a mad 
- John Bull felt more ratification than gratification at the 
peace—says Panch. 
. The Paris Charivari has received orders to stop caricatur- 
ing th car and the Rosana 
- The body of a man who died nine years ago at Middle- 
sex, Vermont, has changed into stone. 
+++» Dr. South said a tale-bearer should be hung up by the 
tongue, and a tale-hearer by the ear. 
-+ The favorite” dishes among the Tartars are mare’s milk 
with the cream on, and horse steak. 
. We have heard that Mrs. Barrow will not play at the Bos- 
ton Thestre next sense. How is this? 
- The story that Lamartine is coming to this country to 
reside has been again revived. id 
- One of the nicest Tiding schools in the United States, is 
Disrow's, in New York cy 
- In Vienna, all places of public amusements are henceforth 
to be cloned on Sundays 
- The French have destroyed the great aqueduct at Sebas- 
tel, which was eight miles lng 
. Lists, the famous pianist, is about marrying « baroness, 
ugly and old, but with plenty of money. 
- The silent. population of that city or the dead—Green- 
wood Cemetery—is estimated at 47,000. 
.++ The ew five cent postage stamps for foreign letters are 
very neatly executed. 
+++» An exchange says the ladies’ bonnets have a kiss-me-if- 
+ Itis highly absurd to attempt to negociate a money logn 
score of pore. 
- In Paris, the telegraph wires are laid in the ground. 
Meld bitumen them completly. 
- Francis F. Hoyt, of Concord, N. H., gave $500 for the 
great Durham mixed cow thet weight 2760 pounds. 
+++ The treaty of peace was signed in Paris on Sunday; 
. The Newburyport Herald states that spiritualism is mak- 
ig great progress in County 
. They have been fining hackmen in New York for impor- 
tees next nuisance to trombone player who performs 


‘likely, nothing more natural, nothing is more desirable, than that 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 

We were very much gratified on reading, in one of our English 
exchanges, a sketch of the speech of Mr. Baxter, member of par- 
liament for Montrose, 6n the opening of a new exchange at Dun- 
dee, Scotland. He had been asked to propose the health of “ the 
President and People of the United States of America,” and he 
embraced the opportunity to speak of our country, not in terms 
of fulsome eulogy, but with energy, justice and sound sense. He 
said he was not surprised that there were faults in our society, and 
many desperate characters within the great republic who occasion- 
ally wrought a deal of mischief, but what did excite his wonder 
was: “that, in the short space of sixty years, by the unaided en- 
ergy and enterprise of their own people, the United States should 
have risen to the rank of a first rate Power, developed their agri- 
cultural, mineral and commercial resources with a rapidity unex- 
ampled in history, and without a monarch, an army, or an aris- 
tocracy, afforded an instance ot self-government and obedience to 
law which cannot fail, whatever be our pviitical sentiments, to 
command our respect. But America, it may be said, shows an 
inordinate desire for territorial aggrandizement. True; but if 
this be meant for a railing accusation, does it come with a 
good grace from a Power on whose dominions the sun never sets 
—a Power which has appropriated South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand—a Power which, step by step, has possessed herself 
of India from the Himalaya Mountains to Cape Comorin? John 
Ball, however, uses more gentlemanly expressions; while Jona- 
than talks vulgarly of annexing Cuba, he, with a marvellously 
quiet dignity, scquestrates Oude.” 

He deprecated the “‘ unnatural jealousy of the United States,” 
exhibited in certain quarters. ‘I care nothing,” said h:2, “ about 
what is called the Monroe doctrine. America for the Americans 
is no cherished maxim of mine ; but this I do say, nothing is more 


a people so industrious and so well fitted for self-government as 
our trans-atlantic cousins should gradually extend their institu- 
tions over the entire continent of North America; and that, no 
matter what we do, or think, or say—whether Lord Palmerston 
for the nonce stands by his friend, the King of the Mosquitoes, or, 
like a wise man, abandons that mighty potentate to his fate, both 
Mexico and Central America will sooner or later be peopled and 
civilized by the American branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. We, 
at all events, have irons enough in the fire, without multiplying 
them in a quarter where we cannot, in the nature of things, main- 
tain a footing long, and I, for one, hope that the people of both 
countries, tired of this diplomatic finessing and blundering, will 
take the matter into their own hands, and give their respective 
governments distinctly to understand that war as to the terms of 
an apology, or the protectorate over a few savages, would be a 
fratricidal and sinful war—that they wish an end put to this 
squabbling about mere trifles, when tremendous interests are at 
stake—and that the only contest which they will tolerate between 
Great Britain and America is as to which can do the most for the 
civilization and evangelization of the world.” 

We respect Mr. Baxter’s sentiments and his frankness in ex- 
pressing them. There is nothing like “talking for Buncombe” in 
his speech—not a particle of clap-trap. He has scanned the capa- 
bilities and destinies of this country with a steady eye, and he is 
neither indignant nor jealous at the foreshadowings his sagacity 
has detected. The enlightened men of Great Britain know that the 
interests of their country and of ours are almost identical—and 
that their prosperity increases proportionally with ours. One of - 
the heaviest misfortunes that could have befallen England would 
have been success in their attempt to put down the revolt of the 
North American colonies. These States, as colonial dependencies, 
would have been a burthen to England ; independent, they have 
poured wealth into her coffers and prolonged the commercial 
greatness of the parent stock. Let us hear more of such frank 
declarations of sentiments on the part of the people of Great 
Britain, and we shall have no trouble from their rulers. 


+ > 
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Mecuanicat Currosity.—M. Roby, of Paris, has a time- 
piece made entirely of clay. All the works, plates, cogs, and 
wheels, are made of aluminium ; and M. Roby believes that it is 
much better for these purposes than the metals generally employ- 
ed. It is much lighter, does not require so much power to con- 
duct the wheels, and therefore, with a heavy balance, will obtain 
a better result for regularity. It is very hard and smooth when 
hammered, and the friction will be reduced to almost nothing. 


4 > 


Prarine with Frre-Arms.—This is never child’s play. Sev- 
eral young men in Ligonter, Westmoreland county, Pa., got up 
a sham duel, but in loading the weapons, one of the seconds care- 

lessly discharged a pistol, the ramrod of which was driven through 
his hand, causing a wound, which, the doctors having amputated, 
is likely to prove fatal. 


\ 


Dr. Jonw C. Warnen.—By the death of this eminent man, 
Boston has lost one of her most valuable citizens. As a surgeon 
he stood at the head of his profession—while he was a friend and 
patron of science, and a man whose private reputation was with- 
out a blemish. 


+ > 


Should any of our readers desire » first class literary paper, one one that will 

eve to the cheeks of purity; one stories are of the 
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correcta well once 


Tux Ovrracs at Pawama—The marder and robbery of our 
citizens at Panama will not soon be forgotten. Great events may 


WOODING UP ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


On pages 360 and 361 of this paper, we add another large pic- 
ture to our gallery of American art, designed expressly for us by 
Mr. Billings, and engraved by John Andrew in his best style. 
These pictures have elicited unqualified commendation from the 
press and the public. Framed and glazed—and they are well 
worthy of it—they make highly ornamental parlor pictures. But 


all who have voyaged on the “ Father of Waters.” It is a night 
scene. One of the large Mississippi high pressure steamers, full 
of freight and passengers, has rounded to, to “wood up.” The 
steam is rushing from the escape pipes, and the red light of fires 
and lanterns streaming athwart the volumed vapor, the lurid sky, 
the rushing waters, the impatient spectators, the busy hands, 
tramping round in a circle from shore to deck and back again, 
until their task is accomplished, altogether make up a weird and 
dramatic picture, which “ Salvator Rosa” would have delighted 
in. These river boats are obliged, by their long voyages and the 
head of steam they carry, to take in a frequent supply of wood. 
As soon as the fireman has reported wood short, the captain is on 
the look out for a station where he can obtain a supply. If in the 
night time, a signal lantern is hoisted, which is answered from the 
shore. The boat rounds to. A brief colloquy takes place between 
the captain and the owner of the pile. If a bargain is struck, the 
boat is made fast by bow and stern lines, and the “ wooding up ” 
begins with the activity characteristic of Yankees. The owner of 
the pile always requires his pay in hard dollars, having a praise- 
worthy horror of “ wild cat” and other “ inventions of the enemy.” 
Seated on his pile, perhaps smoking an old pipe, with the gravity 
of a sachem, he surveys the operation of “ wooding up,” which is 
performed by the hands of the steamer, black, white and gray— 
for a most amusing variety of the human species is always found 
in the crews of these river boats. The operation concluded, the 
lines are cast off, and away goes the smoking, snorting monster, 
like a race-horse starting for the goal. The constant recurrence 
of these scenes varies the monotony of a long voyage on the great 
waters of the West. 


+ 


Liserty or Spreecu.—In 1764 a New York butcher was dis- 
franchised for saying he would sell beef at four and a half pence 
per pound, “in spite of the wiseheads.” The boys that “kill for 
Keyser” say worse things now-a-days. 


publishing in Ballou s Pictorial. It is from the pen of T. Burlingame 
ning Gazette. 
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In this city, Dr. John Collins Warren, 78; Mr. James Kelt, Jr., 37; Mrs. 
Delia Morin Snow; Mrs. Susannah F. Armstrong, 29; Mrs. wd B. Whertes, 
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Newburyport, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Hon. Henry W. Kinsman. 48; 

san Jones, 66.— At Provincetown, nm C. Case, 37.—At 

Mr. Moses Lane, 71.—At Nantucket, oseph Allen, 838 —At 

Mrs. Charlotte M. Howes, 22 —At “Thies Isabella K es, — 

Richmond, Widow Hepziba Leadbetter Andrews, 81. — 

mouth, N. H., George J. Jeffries, Eeq., 67 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
OPIUM. 


BY SMITH ELY, J8. 


In sorrow's night, my prostrate heart 
Besought thee, called thee friend, and felt thy power. 
In memories of that transforming hour, 
I know thee, what thou art. 
A potent spirit, in whose presence bright, 
All nature blooms with garments of delight— 
The shadows fice, the pulse revives, the nerveicss sight 
Resumes its pristine lustre—the glad soul 
So long despairing, gains the sunlit goal— 
Dilates into a god—yet owns thy might, 
Thou angel! robed with light. 


But glowing visions, and expanding views, 
The lustrous radiance of heavenly hues, 
The star-crowned seraphs with angelic mien, 
The golden atmosphere which bathes the scene, 
Are all a pictured curtain, shutting out 
The spectre-haunted gloom that reigns without. 
Down from supernal heights, 
From dying cadences, and fading charms, 
Plunged into depths profound, where shapeless forms 
Practise infernal rites. 
Here workest thou, 0 demon! mystic, dread, 
Mid bungry hosts of thine own ghastly dead, 
Whoee eyes still turn to thee their frozen right, 
Thou spectre! black as night: 
Akin to death—that pale 
And grisly janitor, at whose dark door 
The trembling exiles from Time's stormy shore, 
Suspensive wait, while ghostly hands unveil 
Heaven’s gates immortal, or hades’ portal! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MRS. BRADFORD'S MADONNA. 


MARY A. LOWELL. 


BY 


Ir isa mean-looking strect, on the corner of which that old 
house stands. You would not believe it was once a handsome 
and fashionable house, and the. strect also a fashionable street. 
But it was really so; and the people who lived there were at the 
very top of the upper-tendom of that day, and wore damask silk 
gowns, and hoops, and point lace—and those who wore them, 
danced minuets with gentlemen who wore velvet coats, and cam- 
bric ruffies, and long swords, and long queues also. 

It isa lafge old wooden house, of a dull, dingy yellow color ; 
and the door and window casings are of a shabby green. Dim, 
dingy and smoky-looking enough it is inside, too; but if you go 
in, you will see, here and there, a fragment of the rare old splen- 
dor of former days. 

Just look at the delicate tracery of the exquisite carving on that 
old chimney-piece! Look closer at the faces of the cherubim and 
seraphim, and think if anything could be more beautifully chis- 
elled, even in marble. Now, see this mouldy fragment of wall 
paper that peeps out from the torn strip of thin, mean fabric which 
has replaced it. It was imported from Europe at an immense 
cost, and is the real, original, artistic execution of the history of 
Telemachus—not the miserable factory daubs that were copied 
after it; but you can only see the merest bit of it now. 

Tear off the outside strip? Not for the world! Mrs. Bradford 
would consider it an ofttrage upon her “decent striped paper.” 
And if you did, it would only disappoint and tantalize you—just 
as it does to see Aliston’s unfinished productions. But go up the 
broad carved staircase, and in the farthest corner you will see part 
of a wreath—only part, for everything here is fragmentary—of 
flowers, painted, not on paper, but on the broad, smooth panel. 
Busy, housewifely hands have scoured and rubbed most of it out ; 
but a rose with a bud or two, and a cluster of purple jasmines, 
and two or three immortelles, are yet distinguishable. 

Coming back to the room again, you may seat yourself in this 
antiquated chair, which was brought over in the Msyflower, and 
gaze on the opposite wall, where stands a large clock with an 
ebony case, and near it hangs a picture. Surely, the old lady, 
who sits knitting in the corner, does not know the value of that 
picture. I mean she does not know its value as a work of art; 
for that she values it as an heir-loom, the fact that she cannot be 
prevailed on to part with it is sufficientevidence. When a picture 
dealer came from New York to hunt up the pictarss in old Boston 
houses, he fixed his calculating eye upon this Madonna. It was 
like opening up a golden fountain to him ; for he had been express- 
ly charged to obtain this very one, if it could be had for money. 

“ Would you like to part with this, ma’am? It is an old thing. 
enough! but I will give you a price—a good price, ma’am ; would 
not ask you to sell it, ma’am, only it looks so much like my 
daughter! Would ten dollars—indeed! Well, twenty, then? 
Really, you do sect a price upon that piece of antiquity! Well, 
now, I suppose if I offer you fifty dollars, you will think me a 
great fool—but just because it looks like my daughter, »« I said 
before, I would really give you fifty dollars.” 

No, indeed! Mrs. Bradford does not know anything about 
paintings, nor old masters, nor Madonnas—she doesn’t even know 
that it is a Madonna, nor what a Madonna is—but she knows that 
she remembers her dear old grandfather showing it to General 
Washington, and that the general said it was a “ perfect gem ;” 
and on account of those two she would not give up the picture— 
not even if she should not have money enough to buy her break- 
fast with. So the New Yorker goes away very much baffled by 
the old lady’s simplicity, and doesn’t get the picture that looks so 
much like his Datch-built daughter ! 

Yes, the old house is left to Mrs. Bradford, because she has a 


life rent in it, and cannot be displaced ; but the heir-at-law looks 
on with a fierce and bitter feeling because she does not die and let 
him put up a large brick block of stores there. It would pay 
capitally ; and he feels, much as the New York picture dealer does, 
that the old lady is outliving her usefulness, and that the best 
thing she can do, is to have “her countenance changed, and be 
sent away.” Then the house can be pulled down, and the Ma- 
donna will go into an auction room; and Leonard has his orders 
to buy it at any price, and charge any rate of commission. The 
picture dealer’s daughter will perhaps help her father to soften the 
cracked varnish, and bring out the faded tints, and put it in a new 
frame—taking care, however, that it shall not look new; and then 
it will be transferred, “‘ for a consideration,” to the picture gallery 
up town, where Ignoramus Wealthy talks learnedly of “the old 
masters.” 

Mrs. Bradford allows me to go in and gaze at the picture as 
much as I will; and since the spring days have come, the old lady 
goes out to see her neighbors, and leaves me to come and go as I 
list. A few days ago she left me thus. So I took her easy chair, 
and leaning back, I looked at the Madonna. A sort of indistinct- 
ness began to come over me. When I looked at the Madonna, 
the old clock would come right into its place, and the picture 
would be no longer visible. Soon I heard the warning click 
which it makes before striking, and then I remember to have 
heard peal out nine, and then another. It was ten o’clock then. 

In a few minutes the clock changed places again with the Ma- 
donna, and theu its regular beating changed also to a soft, low, 
human voice! For some time I could not distinguish any words, 
but presently I heard distinctly ; and the first intelligible sounds 
were something about Thomas Brockway and Elizabeth Frothing- 
ham, and then they shaped themselves into distinct sentences, thus : 

“«———and the father of Elizabeth refused that his daughter 
should marry Thomas Brockway, because he had been so long 
away in foreign parts, and there was no means of knowing what 
his reputation there might have been. Many times,” said the 
clock, “have I stood guard over this unfortunate young couple, 
pointing faithfully to the hour when Mr. Frothingham would 
probably come from the great house, where the colonial governor 
held his levees, and to which Mr. Frothingham was a constant 
and welcome visitor. At eleven he always rose to go; and at that 
moment also, I gave the lovers the signal to part. I have seen 
the girl’s face bathed in tears, when she would look earnestly in 
mine, as if asking me to delay the moment of striking. 

“ A few minutes after Thomas Brockway departed, Mr. Froth- 
ingham would enter, scold his daughter affectionately for sitting 
up for him, and hurry her off to bed, with a good night kiss. For 
my own part, not having the gift of speech, I was obliged to keep 
profound silence; but could I have made myself intelligible, I 
would have represented to Mr. Frothingham that he was making 
his daughter unhappy for no purpose—for as sure as fate, they 
would be married, either with or without his consent, and that he 
had better bring his mind to it at once. I should have told him 
also that Thomas Brockway was a good and true man, and loved 
Elizabeth with a manly and generous love; and that the good lit- 
tle maiden would assuredly die and leave the father childless, un- 
less he relented in his present determination. 

“Frequently Mr. Frothingham would sit up long after he had 
sent Elizabeth to bed, and then I could see that his heart was set 
upon a certain Charles Aspinwall—a great favorite of Governor 
Dudley—for his daughter’s husband. I could not speak, but I 
gave a deep sigh—it was a few minutes before twelve—and he 
looked up, almost startled by the sound. 

“<Tt is so still here that the clock-beats sound loud to-night,” 
he said, as he gathered up his hat and gloves, and retired. 

“T was witness to these scenes almost every night in the week. 
No one knew of them but Pompey and mysclf. Pompey was a 
large black man, whose face exactly resembled my framework in 
color. In fact, he and I were very intimate. It was his hand 
that wound up my weights every morning as soon as prayers were 
over. It was he, too, who watched for Thomas Brockway, who 
generally came in as soon as Pompey’s master turned the corner. 

“One night I heard Thomas Brockway ask Elizabeth if she 
would marry him secretly, and trust to time to reconcile her father. 
At first she was shocked to think he would propose such a thing ; 
then she began to talk it over with him, and finally she consented 
to go with him to some place in Europe, where he said that he 
had an estate. I could not lift a finger to warn them, for I truly 
sympathized with their misery; and I thought the father a very 
stern and a very foolish old man—although he was my master— 
to peril his child’s happiness in this way. Indeed, Pompey often 
made the same observation, while winding me up. 

“T shall never forget the night that this dear young girl went 
forth from her father’s house, to bind herself and her fortunes to 
Thomas Brockway. Tears had swollen her beautiful eyes ; but 
when she came down from her chamber, they were hot and tear- 
less. She had managed to send Pompey out of the way, for she 
would not implicate the faithful old black man, who had carried 
her in his arms when a babe. 

“ Well, I watched her with an unwinking eye, as she went round 
the room kissing the furniture, laying her head down upon the 
old dog, as he reposed on the rug before tho bright fire, taking up 
her father’s glove that lay on the table, and putting it in her 
bosom, and not shedding a tear all the while. Then she came to 
me. I thought the leaden heart within me would have dropped 
to the floor. I gave a quivering sort of start when she pressed 
herself up to my black framework. ‘Poor old clock,’ she said, 
‘when next you strike, I shall be gone, perhaps never to return! 
Then she went and stood before the Madonna! The look which 
she saw in those sweet eyes melted her at once. She fell on her 
knees before the picture, and the tears poured from her eyes. I 


hoped she would give up the wild scheme when I saw those tears ; 
but just then Thomas Brockway came in, and put his arm ten. 
derly around her, as one would a weeping child. I heard low 
whispers, but could not distinguish what they said, for there was 
& great sound of carriage wheels on the gravel walk ; and before J 
could count out a minute they were gone! 

“When Pompey came in, he looked earnestly in my face, but I 
could net tell him what he wanted to know. He was wondering 
where Miss Elizabeth had gone. If I could but have told him! 
If I could but have sent the faithful creature after her, to implore 
her to come back, and not to break her old father’s heart—but I 
was 8 ess. 

“At eleven, Mr. Frothingham came in. Pompey, who had 
been stumping backward and forward for a full hour in the hall, 
now followed him in, and tremblingly told him what he feared, 
Then there was a scene! I saw Pompey suddenly extending his 
arms, only in time to save the master from falling. I was thank- 
ful then, that I could not even shriek out! 

“Tt was a painful night. Old Doctor Thatcher was here all 
night, and a bed was brought into this room for Mr. Frothingham, 
and Pompey stretched himself on the broad rug with Carlo. At 
first the doctor feared paralysis, but it proved otherwise. Mr, 
Frothingham recovered gradually, but looked very pale and thin. 
At length, after some days, Pompey brought him a letter. The 
fugitives were about sailing for England, and wrote to implore his 
pardon, which they could not leave America without receiving. 
Mr. Frothingham drew his writing-table before him, and as I 
glanced upon the paper I saw the words, ‘I forgive you both for 
what you have made me suffer!’ It was the triumph of nature. 

“Two years went by. Mr. Frothingham was lonely and dull; 
and even Dr. Thatcher’s afternoon visits, nor the stately calls of 
Governor Dudley (in which he talked chiefly of the perfections of 
his unmarried sister), seemed not~to cheer him in any degree, 
But one day I saw Mr. Frothingham, in full dress, entering a car- 
riage at the door. I noticed that the horse? were white. What 
did that mean? His own were beautiful bays. In a few hours 
the carriage returned, and Mr. Frothingham handed out a beauti- 
ful and stately lady, in a white satin dress and lace veil! They 
did not come in here, but I heard Pompey telling the new waiter, 
that master was married to Madame Pickman. 

“ After this I saw little of the family. They sat chiefly in a 
room up stairs, hung with blue damask. Often the shutters here 
were not opened until Pompey came in to see if I thought it was 
time for dinner. How I languished for the old times! I heard 
some of the servants say that madame was proud and hanghty; 
and I could easily believe it, because she did not like this dear 
old room, which always seemed so homelike. 

“One day Mr. Frothingham came in; he looked grave, if not 
positively unhappy. He sat down in his old arm-chair, put his 
hands before his eyes, and I could see the tears trickling through 
his fingers. I knew he was thinking of Elizabeth. He sat there 
until dusk, for madame had gone out on a visit to Cambridge, 
and would be absent all night. 

“‘T heard a loud knock at the door; but he did not seem to heed 
it, for he was musing over the past. The wood fire blazed up 
cheerily, and threw great shadows on the walls. The door opened, 
and another shadow glided in, sunk on its knees before the easy 
chair, and laid its head on Mr. Frothingham’s arm. In its own 
arms was an infant shadow, which it laid on his lap. 

“TI could not look any longer. My heart beat so loud that I 
could hear nothing but a sound of mingled weeping and kisses ; 
and then Thomas Brockway came in, with a large shadow, and 
clasped his wife and child in his arms, as he sunk down beside 
them on his knees before Mr. Frothingham. 

“Thus it was that my sweet Elizabeth came back. To this 
room, so endeared to her by every remembrance of loving trust, 
or more loving error, she returned as to a haven of rest. Hither 
she brought her child’s cradle; and here her stately stepmother 
learned to love her, when she saw how beautifully she made her 
life atone for her one fault. 

“They have all passed away now, and I stand almost alone; 
and as shadow after shadow disappears upon the wall, I think of 
that land where I can never join them, because Zime shall be no 
more !” 

* * * 

I started up aghast, as the clock rung out a merry peal of eleven 
long, musical chimes. The Madonna was looking down upon m¢, 
with her soft, angelic eyes—so sweet in their spiritual depths, so 
starlike in their serene beauty! I had been dreaming, perhaps, 
for I had a faint memory of looking up into a noble arch, under 
which was a long gallery, where a full choir was performing 
around an organ, and a single sweet voice singing, “ Ora pro nobis, 
Mater!” There was such a tender sweetness in that voice! I 
Jelt it rather than heard it. 

Mrs. Bradford came in with her usual slow step and whining 
voice, and said : 

“ Why, for the land’s sake, Miss Lowell! Have you been settin’ 
here all this time without a mite of sowin’ in your hands? Only 
see what a long bit I’ve gone and knit! What have you been 
doin’ on? What did you say? Lookin’ at the Medony? Well, 
you are the queerest woman! I guess J don’t spend time to look 
at the Medony ; only I vally it, because Gineral Washington—” 

“Yes, yes, Mrs. Bradford, I know. I only wish that the Ma- 
donna was mine.” 

“Yeourn? Well, I guess, when I die, I’ll give it tew you! 
Only you must promise to write one of your stories about it arter 
I’m dead—and be sure to put in Gineral Washington and my 
gran’ther.” 

If that picture dealer ever sees the Madonna, he will have to 
get up over night ! 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

It is said that 15,000 Germans have recently left Hamburg for 
Texas, and that no less than 25,000 more were expected to fol- 
low. —— The whole number of schools under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Education, in the city of New York, is 271, with an 
aggregate of 152,874 pupils. The average attendance is 54,903. 
The expense of tuition is $3 70 each, or $10 66 on the average 
attendance. The outlay for schools the last year was $917,853. 
The number of female teachers is increasing. —— The Chinese 
use orange flowers to scent their tea, as well as rose leaves, jas- 
mines, and the blossom of the sweet plum-tree. —— The sword 
worn by Napoleon Bonaparte at the battle of Marengo, in 1800, 
was purchased by the Emperor Nicholas in 1850, just half a cen- 
tury after that eventful and bloody battle, for the sum of thirty- 
two thousand dollars. French swords, since then, have cost the 
Emperor of Russia much mbre than that sum, large as it is. —— It 
is said that the bride of Major Raines, U. 8. A., who was married 
in Newburgh, the other day, received from her mother a bridal 
present in the shape of a ferry property worth $300,000. —— The 
rush westward is unprecedented. The Tribune says that for the 
past three weeks the arrivals over each of the Michigan roads—the 
Central and Southern—have been not less than fifteen hundred, 
and often they have averaged two thousand daily! The climax 
of the emigration will not be reached until June. —— The Vienna 
correspondent of the London Times states that the Austrian offi- 
cials assert that England cares but little for the Italian question, 
but desires to aggrandize Sardinia. —— A German named Henry 
Dineart, who was committed on a charge of pocket-picking at the 
late fire in Philadelphia, hung himself in the Moyamensing prison. 
The large amount of funds found upon his person led to the dis- 
covery that he possessed ample means, and that the charge was 
evidently a mistake. ——- The Empress Eugenie is entertained 
every day in her chamber by a concert of the choicest descrip- 
tion. —— Captain Whipple, a submarine operator, has removed 
from Pensacola harbor a sunk caisson, which was constructed 
thirty years ago for a permanent wharf, at a cost of nearly three 
hundred thousand dollars. Two tons of gunpowder were burnt 
in the destruction of this submarine structure, and the harbor is 
now entirely free from every obstruction.—— The total number 
of land warrants issued under the law of March, 1855, is 227,000, 
requiring upwards of 15,000,000 acres. The number of claims 
received is 245,700. Upwards of 14,000 warrants, covering one 
million seven hundred thousand acres, were issued in April. —— A 
curious rencontre happened to Douglas Jerrold on the first night 
of “The Rent Day.” When he was a midshipman on board a 
man-of war, he met in the same capacity, a lad name! Clarkson 
Stanfield. Sixteen years afterwards, these two sailor boys met on 
the boards of a London theatre; one the great scene-painter, and 
the other a successful dramatist. —— The Dental News Letter re- 
ports a case of St. Vitus’s dance cured by the extraction of eight 
stumps of decayed teeth. —— Erasistratus, having cured the son 
of the King of Syria, of a dangerous complaint, received one hun- 
dred thousand dollars as a gift. He is the same, of whom it is 
said, he dissected criminals alive in his inhuman zeal for anatomi- 
cal research. —— They are suggesting, in Paris, the project of a 
railroad from that city to Constantinople, passing through Swit- 
zerland, Illyria, and Herzegowina. It would connect with the 
French roads at Troyes. —— A little boy died in Bangor, lately, 
from the effects of using an old tobacco pipe to blow soap bubbles 
with. His little sister, who used it with him, was also taken dan- 
gerously ill. It is supposed they were poisoned with the essential 
oil of tobacco, imbibed from the pipe they were using. The 
City Council of Philadelphia have prohibited the erection of wooden 
awning posts hereafter. —— An old hunter residing on Broad Top 
Mountain, Pa., says that in the last fifty years he has killed 200 
deer, 30 wolves, 20 bears, 100 foxes, and 30 wild cats. Among 
other exploits, he killed six wild turkeys at three single shots, and 
two deer at one shot with a bullet. —— The iron mines in this 
country will furnish one hundred thousand tons a year for two cen- 
turies at least. —— A project is on foot for bridging the Boule- 
vards of Paris. Pedestrians will then be restricted to the side- 
walks, and carriages alone will circulate in-the streets. The 
additional trouble of walking up one pair of stairs and down 
another, will be amply compensated by the increased security of 
life and limb. 


ArrgctionaTe.—When Dobbs was dying, his wife, who had 
led him a terrible life, was afraid that he would either cut her off 
with a shilling, or prevent her marrying again; she was young 
and handsome, if she was a Tartar. But Dobbs left her all his 
Money, on condition of her marrying again, “for then,” said he, 
be as wretched as I’ve 


Torxey.—Twenty-five years ago, the Bible depot in Constan- 
tinople was a single small room in an obscure warehouse, without 
sign, and opened only once a week. Now it occupies three 
rooms in the busiest street, and a sign in six languages announces 
to the passers-by the nature of its divine treasures. 
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cisco, Cat.—I according to an act of the lature of California, 
January 1, 1855. Cartes P. President.—Trustess—Charles P. 
imball, Thomas N. Hibben, G. B. Haywood.—Caagirs GaLica t, 


Fovrrn or Jury Orator.—We learn that Edward G. Par- 
ker, Esq., has received and accepted an invitation to deliver the 
usual oration before our city authorities on the coming 4th of July. 


Hiawatua.—Some people say Hiawatha is a “ Finnish” pro- 
duction. Don’t they mean “ finished ?” 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The Free Masons of New York are about to erect, at a cost of 
$400,000, a magnificent marble temple. 

The skeleton of a mastodon has been exhumed from the bed of 
a marsh in Christ Church Parish, 8. C., by Dr. Klipstein. 

‘Ihe Military College at Norwich, Vt., has elected John G. 
Saxe, Esq., a8 poet for the commencement in August next. 

It is proposed by a y to supply Brooklyn with water for 
$3,500,000, and to detlver 20,000,000 gallons per day. To be 
completed in two years. 

The limb of a peach tree which had been buried all winter in 
snow, in Northampton, was found full of fruit buds, while the rest 
of the tree, having been exposed to the weather, has none. 

Oregon is taking measures to be admitted into the Union ; the 
population amounts to fifty thousand, and with more wealth than 
any other community of fifty thousand people on the g!obe. 

The steamboat men on the Mississippi show much animosity to 
the new railroad bridge at Rock Island, and represent that it occa- 
sions frequent detentions to their boats. 

Capt. Nathaniel Smith, of a pa has donated to the 
Association for the Relief of Aged and Indigent Females, the sum 
of $1000 in trust, the income annually to go into the treasury of 
that association. 

A silver medal has been received from the Emperor Napoleon’s 
Palace of Industry at Paris, as an award to General Stuart, late 
engineer-in-chief of U. 5. navy, for his contribution of a model of 
the dry dock at New York. 

Notwithstanding the prospect of an abundant harvest and the 
ample stocks of breadstuffs, it is said that a heavy combination 
has been formed at the West to sustain the present prices of bread- 
stuffs. This is outrageous. 

The receipts of the American Home Missio Society for the 
financial year ending April Ist, were $193,548 “gba reap the 
receipts of the previous year by $13,411 68. The receipts of this 
society have been more than doubled since 1842. 

Alexander Vattemare, of Paris, has forwarded for the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Museum, 600 bags of grain and seeds, procured 
from the contributions of the European nations, represented at the 
World’s Fair, 1855. 

The capital stock of the company to build the bridge over the 
Hudson at Albany is half a million ; it is to be 20 feet high, and is 
to have a draw 200 feet high, which is to open constantly, save 
when cars are crossing. 

Egan Toothy was taken prisoner at Santa Rosa by the Costa 
Ricans, and condemned at the same time, but his punishment was 
changed to imprisonment because he was the correspondent of the 
New Orleans Crescent. 

The new suspension bridge over the Falls of Montmorency gave 
way, lately, and the whole structure, with a man, woman, horse 
and cart, was carried over the Falls. The bodies of the man and 
woman have not yet been found. 

The state of Italy is more and more attracting attention, and is 
becoming more and more complicated. It is stated that the Aus- 
trians are about to take military possession of the frontier of Par- 
ma, on the side of Piedmont. 


The Paris correspondent of the Brussels paper L’ Emancipation 
states that a despatch had been received which announced that the 
Danish government had consented to the arrangements which had 
been offered by foreign governments for the regulation of the 
Sound Dues. 


Nathan Chandler, Esq., for many years a resident of Boston, 
has been admitted a partner in the well-known and highly respect- 
able banking house of John Munroe & Co., at Paris, and will be 
cena managing partner of the branch house in New 

During the month of April, there occurred thirty-two fires in 
the United States where the loss exceeded $10,000 in each instance, 
and the ageregsie loss reached the enormous sum of $1,847,000. 
Galena, Ill., Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and Nashville, 
Tenn., were the principal sufferers. . 

It appears that Zuazua, the Mexican commander who surprised 
and took 150 Lipan Indians, had to shoot them all before he got 
to Monterey—the squaws killing their children every chance they 
could get, and the men, whose limbs were bound, trying to escape. 
Thus the whole Lipan tribe is nearly exterminated. 


One hundred Polish families, mostly farmers, have settled in 
Kames County, Texas, near the San Antonio river. The Texan 
says :—‘‘ They are quiet but energetic people; they are acquiring 
our language fast, and have already built up quite a city, includ- 
ing a large and beautiful church that is now finished.” 

An institution called “The Fuel Savings Society” has been 
started in Baltimore. The object of the association is to receive 
deposits in limited sums during the summer, to be returned during 
the winter in coal or oak wood, at the lowest prices at which these 
articles can be procured at wholesale during the warm season. It 
is under the control of well-knowa benévolent gentlemen. 

Paris employs annually forthe manufacture of perfumery 80,000 
pounds of orange flowers, 60,000 pounds of cassia flowers, 54,000 
pounds of rose leaves, 32,000 pounds of jasmine flowers, 32,000 

unds of violets, 20,000 pounds of tubercuse, 18,000 pounds of 

ilac, besides rosemary, mint, lemon, citron, thyme, and other 
odorous plants in larger proportion. 

A coal bank a short distance from Zanesville, Ohio, caved in, 
lately, and shut in four men. An immense number of people at 
last accounts were engaged, amid much excitement, in trying to 
dig them out. The prisoners had a basket of provisions, and it 
was supposed would hold out until rescued, although they were 
nearly a fourth of a mile from the mouth of the pit. 

Alpheus J. Lyman, a school teacher in Hartford, was lately 
fined $20 and costs in the police court for whipping a boy who 
trespassed on the school grounds and grossly insulted the girls of 
the school ; but he has been thoroughly sustained by the people of 
the district, who endorse his conduct and pay all the bills incurred 
by the prosecution. 

Under the head of “ Not quite pleasant,” a London paper ob- 
serves :—* Our brother Jonathan continues to show his tecth. An 
American squadron cruising off Gibraltar, and showing us how 
they can close the nine-mile channel from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean between Spain and Africa, is an agreeable incident 
at the conclusion of a war with Russia. Yet sach is the fact, 
nevertheless.” 

The London Times lately addressed itself to the French minis- 
try of war, to obtain the biographies of some of the principal 
French generals, the history of the campaigns ot some of the 
African regiments, and some general information about the prin- 
cipal military institutions in France, with a view to a reform of 
the military system of Great Britain. This application was, it is 
said, supported by the English cabinet. 


Foreign Items. 


The British government is employing a large force of laborers 
to repair and strengthen the fortification of the heights and castle 
of Dover. 

The journals of Warsaw announce the death of a celebrated 
Polish poet, Cajetan Kozmain, who died at the age of seventy- 
three years, on the 15th of March. 

Among the new companies announced in London are a Milk 
and Butter Company, a Photographic Association, and an Un- 
adulterated Bread League. 

The railway from Sydney to Paramatta has succeeded beyond 
the most sanguine expectations ; and it has been resolved to con- 
tinue the line on to Liverpool without delay. 

The Louvre Museum has just purchased, for 35,000 francs, a 
volume filled with sketches and drawings by Leonardo da 

inci. 

Count de Sartiges, late Minister of France at Washington, is 
said to be named French Ambassador to the Court of Turin ; 
Viscount Serrurier will soon be sent to Washington in his place. 

M. Carrel, the father of the well-known Armand Carrel, the 
chief editor of the National during the first years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, recently died at Rouen, at the age of 85. 

The famous Russian helmets are to make way for the French 
kepi ; the long gray coat will be retained, but the ordinary coat 
will be “a sort of frock imitated from the French.” 

The Berlin papers begin to talk openly of the marriage of Prince 
Frederick William with the Princess Reset of Baohed. The 
prince will visit England at the conclusion of the spring reviews, 
and it is expected that he will return an accepted suitor. 


Sands of Gold. 


-++. The worst men often give the best advice.—Bailey. 

-+.. Truth is violated by faleehood, and it may be equally out- 
raged by silence.—Ammian. 

..+. A forced match between a man and his religion sours his 
temper and leaves a barren bed.—Landor. 


.. What you keep by you may change and mend, but words 
once spoken, you can never recall.—/toscommon. 
.+.. The most lovable heart is that which loves the most readi- 
ly ; but that which easily loves also easily forgets.— Goethe. 
.-++ Life runs not smoothly at all seasons, even with the hap- 
piest ; but after a long course, the rocks subside, the views widen, 
and it flows on more equably at the end.—Landor. 


.... As frost to the bud and blight to the blossom, even such is 
self-interest to friendship ; for confidence cannot dwell where self- 
ishness is porter at the gate.— Tupper. 

.-++ He that falls into sin is a man, that grieves at it is a saint 
that boasteth of it is a devil ; yet some glory in that shame, count- 
wa me stains of sin the best complexion of their souls.— Thomas 

..-+ Men often escape lightly from the first imprudence, and 
suffer terribly from its repetition ; for folly repeated becomes sin, 
and sin is always punished. There is no variableness in the gov- 
ernment of God.— Wigglesworth. 

.-.. If any man think it a small matter, or of mean concern 
ment, to bridle his tongue, he is much mistaken ; for it is a point 
to be silent, when occasion requires; and better than to speak, 
though never so well.—Plutarch. 


Joker’s Budget. 


The boy who was kicked by a Shanghai rooster is recovering. 
The fracture is not so great as would justify amputation. 

A censorious critic says that when an editor’s scissors become 
dull, his journal may be expected to partake of the same quality. 

If you wish to cure a scolding wife, never fail to laugh at her 
with all your might until she ceases—then kiss her. Sure cure, 
and no quack medicine ! 

“ Where there is enough for six, there’s enough for cig ht,” said 
a gentleman. “Yes,” replied Alexander Dumas, “if you are 
speaking of candles.” 

The man who first introduced the fanning-mill into Scotland 
was denounced as an atheist; he was getting up gales of wind 
when Providence willed a calm! 

Théophile Gautier predicts the time when the forces of the soul 
shall be reduced to chemical formulas, and apothecaries will sell 
wit in bottles, generosity in pills, andspoetic genius in powders. 

A newspaper article recently informed the public that the hands 
at Mr. Jones’s machine-shop had struck. Mr. Jones came out the 
next day denying it, as they had not struck a stroke for a week. 

It has at length been discovered that the long-talked-of indivi- 
dual in the “‘ brass coat and blue buttons” is brother to the man 
who wears a weed with a white hat round it. 

A would-be gentleman, the other day, called at the post-office, 
Loughborough, and displayed his ignorance of natural history or 
the French language, or both, by requesting to be supplied with a 
stamped antelope ! 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian questions, it 
is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of ras MAMMOTH 
sizz, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of Picroriat.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one year 


Any person sending us sizteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tus or ovr and one copy of Batiovu’s Pico! 
$4 perannum. Published every Saturpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Waotssatz Acenrs.—S French, 12] Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Heory Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street. Baiti- 
more; A. C. Bagley. corner 4th and Sycamore Streets, (iacinrati; J. A. Roys, 
48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner 4th and Chesnut 
Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, Ky.; Ross & Tousey, 25 Clark 
Street, Chicago, Liinois. 
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WARWICK CASTLE, ENGLAND, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


WARWICK CASTLE IN THE OLDEN TIME. pile that rises from the inner court, all an idea of im liers are in the , While in the foreground * 
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